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From a Grateful Advertiser. 
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PANY, New York. 
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for an advertisement to appear in Decem- 
ber number of your journal. We can 
truthfully say that our advertisement 
with you brings more inquiries from 
RELIABLE druggists, over a LARGER 
TERRITORY, and paysus better than 
any of the six well known drug journals 
that we patronize to-day. May the good 
work still continue. Yours very truly, 

Duroy & HAINES. 

SANDUSKY, OHIO, November 26, 1895. 
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THE LOGICAL RESULT. 


We presented in our last 
issue a comparative anal- 
ysis of the requirements 
for graduation from the various colleges 
of pharmacy in the United States,;which 
shows clearly that there exists a most 
lamentable variation in the curricula 
leading to the same degree in different 
institutions. It was in the hope that 
some general standard would be adopted 
that the Joint Committee on Graduate 
Requirements was appointed by the 
American Pharmaceutical Association at 
Asheville, and it is much to be regretted 
that no basis of action was agreed upon 
by that committee. If, instead of dis- 
cussing the question in a general way, the 
requirements for specific degrees had been 
discussed and acted upon separately, it 
is probable that some sort of standards 
might have been established which would 
have been generally accepted. 

As it was, each teacher took the ground 
—and in one sense this was for each the 
logical ground—that he could not con- 
sistently recognize any degree granted 
under less stringent conditions than those 
imposed by the institution with which 
he was associated and which he repre- 
sented. 


REQUIREMENTS 
OF GRADUATION. 


The logical result of this di- 

THE LOGICAL versity of standards is that 
RESULT. : 3 

of lessening the importance 
and value of degrees generally. In mat- 
ters of this kind the public is not likely 
to discriminate, and finding that some of 
the bearers of pharmaceutical degrees 
have no scientific knowledge or ability, it 
is apt to condemn all pharmaceutical 
degrees as shams and their bearers as 
impostors. 

Even our boards of pharmacy are no 
longer inclined to accept the possession 
of a diploma as evidence of any knowl- 
edge of pharmacy, and this is a very dis- 
tinct loss to the colleges. 

The Louisiana Board of Pharmacy, 
which has hitherto registered applicants 
presenting diplomas, has felt the neces- 
sity of discontinuing this practice merely 
because of the variation in the standards 
of requirement by the various colleges. 

The causes leading to this action are 
very clearly set forth in the following 
resolutions, which were passed by the 


board at its meeting at New Orleans in 
the early part of this month : 

Whereas, the various colleges of pharmacy 
are departing from the custom of requiring of 
candidates for graduation a stated term of ex- 
perience in practical pharmacy ; and 

Whereas, new colleges of pharmacy are being 
from time to time established, whose require- 
ments are not as stringent as they should be, 
and the status has become a hard matter to 
judge of; therefore, be it. 

RESOLVED, That from this time henceforth 
the Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy shall 
refuse to approve of the standing of any col- 
lege, and that hereafter the diplomas of no col- 
leges will be recognized. 

RESOLVED, That henceforth no applicant for 
registration as a registered pharmacist or qual- 
ified assistant shall be registered without first 
giving evidence to the Committee on Examina- 
tion of possessing a grammar school education, 
the fact to be judged by an examination or 
otherwise. 

Such action upon the part of the State 
boards is but a logical result of the failure 
to recommend a definite standard of re- 
quirements for graduation, for had 
satisfactory standards been adopted by 
the committee of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association for the several de- 
grees, there is reason to believe that this 
and other boards would have made a 
ruling, accepting only the diplomas of 
those institutions whose requirements for 
graduation were in conformity with the 
standards set by the committee for, let 
us say, the degree of Graduate in Phar- 
macy, or it might be that of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemist or of Doctor of Pharmacy, 
whichever the board should elect, for the 
commttee shouild and could have set up 
standards for each of these degrees, 


It is quite probable that 
other boards will take 
similar action where, a3 in 
Louisiana, the recognition 
of diplomas is optional with the board, 
and such action would be a distinct 
detriment to the colleges generally, and, 
in some sort, to the cause of systematic 
education in this wise. The fact that a 
diploma from a reputable college has 
heretofore carried with it a right 
to registration in many States with- 
out examination has been a consider- 
able factor in influencing young men 
to attend college ; of course, this should 
not have been so, the student should 
attend college from a pure love of knowl- 
edge, but equally, of course, a lively sense 


UNFORTUNATE 
FOR THE CAUSE 
OF EDUCATION 
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of material advantages to be gained is the 
main factor in the matter, and always 
will be so long as human nature and the 
present status of pharmacy are not mate- 
rially changed. If diplomas cease to 
carry any weight with them before the 
boards their material value is lessened, 
the incentive to earning them conse- 
quently diminished, and there will be 
diminution in the rate of the increase of 
college-bred pharmacists. 


The recognition of diplomas 


yoann by State boards therefore 
EDUCATION. gave direct encouragement 


to the acquirement of know]l- 
edge under systematic instruction, which 
is education, as opposed to mere cram- 
ming for a single examination, and it is 
therefore a cause for regret that the 
Louisiana Board, for the protection of 
its own standards, has been compelled to 
adopt examination without any alterna- 
tive. This action, however, seems but a 
logical result of the fiasco of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Requirements and 
will, no doubt, be followed by other 
boards invested with similar powers. 





LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE vigorous campaign of the better 
T element of the drug trade of Massa- 
chusetts, as represented by the 
Massachusetts Board of Pharmacy, to 
prevent the abuse of the liquor-selling 
privilege is enlisting the support of 
many of the political leaders who have 
heretofore doubted the sincerity of the 
protestations of the drug trade. 

Judge BELL of Lawrence has finished 
the codification of the pharmacy laws of 
Massachusetts, which was authorized by 
the last session of the Legislature. Judge 
BE.L has done similar work before, and is 
believed to have made a very satisfactory 
job. 

When this codification is next month 
submitted to the general court for ap- 
proval the pharmacy board will make 
several important requests, with a view 
to increasing its grip on rum selling 
druggists. 

It will ask that the board be allowed to 
revoke its own certificates. At present a 
certificate once issued, even if gained by 
misrepresentation, can only be suspended 
by the board. The same is true even in 
cases of the most flagrant abuse. 

The board will also ask that the time 
within which complaints may be made 
be extended from 15 to 90 days. Under 
present conditions notorious violations 
are without the pale of law, owing to the 
two weeks limit. 

Another request is that notice may be 
served on offenders by printed publica- 
tion, as is permissible in divorce cases. 
As it now is, notice must be personally 
served, which is out of the question when 
the violator skips, as is often the case. 





NEW WORKS ON PHARMACY. 


ISTORIANS of pharmacy will be 
H confronted with a new condition of 
things when they come to sum up 

the progress made in the different de- 
partments of pharmacy during the year 
just drawing to a close. The subject 
which has most engaged their attention 
in previous years has been that connected 
with the discovery of new processes in 
pharmacy and chemistry, and papers 
dealing with features of this kind. But 
1895 has proved an exception, and the 
most prominent work of the year will be 
found to consist of the publication of 
new text books and works designed as 
such. A few of these are the ripe fruits 
of long experience in the practice of the 
ancient craft of pharmacy, while others 
can but be regarded as tentative efforts 
put forth by budding teachers. The field 
of materia medica and therapeutics has 
been industriously tilled for new trea- 
tises, and chemistry, both organic and 
inorganic, has not been neglected. Of 


the new works on pharmacy which have °* 


appeared during the past twelve months, 
we can speak in nothing but terms of 
praise. The ‘year has witnessed the 
publication of new and revised editions 
of the two well-known works by REm- 
INGTON and COBLENTZ, both considerably 
enlarged and improved. STEWART has 
brought his admirable ‘‘ Quiz Compend 
of Pharmacy” fully up to date, and 
Professor CASPARI has in his *‘ Treatise 
on Pharmacy” provided us with a most 
excellent students’ handbook, which will 
fully reconcile pharmacists to the loss of 
the once indispensable ‘‘ Parrish.’’ An 
especially valuable work, as dealing more 
with the purely practical side of phar- 
macy, comes from Boston in ‘‘ The Art of 
Compounding,’’ by Professor SCOVILLE of 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
Modeled largely after the English work 
on ‘‘ The Art of Dispensing,’’ SCOVILLE’s 
work goes farther and takes up the study 
of many pharmaceutical manipulations 
which are not considered in the older 
book, and while the former is, in our 
opinion, much too elaborate in its treat- 
ment of some subjects, the work fills a 
well defined need, and is certain to meet 
with prompt appreciation at the hands 
of teachers and students, and prove a 
valuable addition to our list of text 
books. 





E observe from paragraphs appear- 
W ing in a large number of medical 
journals that a certain class of 
medical editors are on the war path 
against druggists. Substitution is, of 
course, the theme, and while the various 
editors try to appear to be acting in the 
interests of medicine alone, the similarity 
in the wording and the class of journal 
in which the paragraphs appear betray 
only too clearly the traces of the cloven 
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hoof of the patent medicine manufac- 
turer. We are not among those who 
believe the druggist to be a substitutor 
and adulterator in general, and we do 
not think that underhand attacks of this 
sort are calculated to improve the rela- 
tions between physician and pharmacist. 
We notice with pleasure, however, that 
the better class of medical journals are 
severely holding aloof from this crusade, 
and we think that the majority of physi- 
cians support them in this attitude. 
Should the medical editors and their 
friends persist in their course the only 
thing left for the pharmaceutical editors 
to do will be to publish the names of 
those medical men guilty of the ‘‘ atro- 
cious crime ’’ of prescribing preparations 
of which they do not know the compo- 
sition. The old definition of medicine as 
the putting of drugs about which the 
physician knows nothing into a body of 
which he knows less, will then strike 
home with greater force than ever. 
UCH interest is being manifested in 
the box and cartage question, and 
both in our ‘ Correspondence ”’ 
and in our regular news letters the mat- 
ter is discussed at some length. Asis 
very pertinently pointed out by Mr. 
DuGGAN, president of the Connecticut 
Pharmaceutical Association, the institu- 
tion of a system of making a separate 
charge for these items will militate in 
favor of the local jobbers generally, as 
they will, as heretofore, deliver by wagon 
without charge. Of course the large job- 
bers can meet this by a corresponding 
reduction in the prices on their goods, 
but we are of the opinion that many of 
the larger jobbers will follow the line of 
action indicated by one jobber elsewhere 
in this issue, who fears a falling off in his 
business from this cause, and who re- 
serves the right to withdraw from the 
agreement should his fears prove to be 


well founded. 
—_->_—_ 


Must Be Seen to Be Appreciated. 
(From Drug Topics, New York, September 5 ] 


With the current number issued August 
25, the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND PHaR- 
MACEUTICAL RECORD completes its twen- 
ty-fifth year of publication. A special 
number celebrates the event, one of the 
largest, if not the largest, ever published 
by a drug journal in this country. It 
contains a report of the proceedings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
held at Denver, besides a number of 
other interesting and instructive articles. 
Foremost among these is a series of arti- 
cles on the status of the pharmacist and 
the trend of modern pharmacy by the 
most prominent men in pharmacy in the 
United States, including teachers, whole- 
salers, manufacturers and_ retailers. 
Other articles are on ‘‘ Pharmacy in the 
Hawaiian Islands,’ ‘‘ Medals for Work 
in the Field of Pharmacy,” and a valua- 
ble series of ‘‘ Business Hints.’’ The 
number of advertisements is exceptionally 
large, and many of them are veritable 
works of art. The number must be seen 
to be duly appreciated. It rivals the 
famous productions of the London Chem- 
ist and Druggist. 
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Written for the 
American Druggist and- Pharmaceutical Record. 


HOT SODA HINTS. 
By GALEN, JR. 


The demand for hot soda is, during the 
winter months, almost quite as great as 
that experienced in summer time for 
cold soda. The terms “hot” and ‘‘ cold 
soda ’’ are. of course, misnomers, for the 
first consists usually of nothing more 
than a glass of hot water to which a dash 
of flavoring syrup has been added, and 
the second is, chemically speaking, but 
an aqueous solution of carbonic acid gas 
flavored to suit the demands of the cus- 
tomer ; and in neither of the two bever- 
ages does soda, as soda, figure. 

The writer recently interviewed a 
number of pharmacists to get their opin- 
ions on the question as to whether the 
sale of hot soda during the winter months 
was profitable, and if so, how it could best 
be conducted; and of the persons inter- 
viewed, the majority expressed the opin- 
ion that hot soda pays. 


THE SALE OF HOT SODA IN GENERAL. 


A general rule in regard to methods of 
increasing the sale of this class of bever- 
ages and conducting it en a profitable 
basis cannot be easily formulated, since 
every individual must take his own case 
into consideration and study the question 
as much from the side of its value as an 
advertising medium as its profitableness. 
In some pharmacies where prescription 
work is cultivated above the sale of gen- 
eral drugs (and many pharmacies of this 
kind are to be found), the introduction 
of hot soda would be amistake, as such a 
store needs no advertising of the kind 
made possible by the sale of hot soda. 


THE FIRST REQUISITE 


to the successful conduct of the hot soda 
business is suitable apparatus. The 
most preferable style of apparatus, in 
the opinion of one who has made a suc- 
cess of hot soda, is that which discharges 
through a stand or goose neck rising 
through the counter, and heated out of 
sight of the customer. The appearance 
on the counter of a boiler of the pattern 
that is displayed in barrooms too plainly 
indicates that it is simply hot water that 
is being dispensed, and a display equally 
as effective could be made by exhibiting 
a kettle on a stove! Apparatus of the 
boiler variety are also objected to on ac- 
count of the room which they occupy, 
counter space being very valuable. In 
regard to having‘a supply of well heated 
water constantly on hand it is well to re- 
member that to light the flame under the 
boiler only when a drink is called for, 
compelling the customer to wait ten min- 
utes for the beverage demanded, is a 
most excellent way to make a failure. 


TASTE IN SELECTION. 


It is essential in displaying hot soda as 
an attraction for general trade to use 
good taste in the selection of such requi- 
sites as goblets, spoons, spoon holders, 
trays and bottles. In regard to tumblers 
only the daintiest of china should be used 
and anything suggestive of lather cups 
and tooth mugs should be sedulously 
avoided. 


A LIST OF HOT DRINKS. 


A firm of druggists known to the 
writer who are noted for the excellence 
of their soda water beverages and who 
have often served as many as 4,000 peo- 
ple in a single day during the busy period, 


keep a list of 20 hot drinks, besides ice 
cream soda, which is occasionally called 
for even in cold weather. This firm sell 
all hot soda drinks for 5 cents each, serve 
them in china cups, holding about as 
much as a tea cup, with whipped cream 
where suitable, and with a specially made 
French roll, a trifle thicker than a man's 
thumb. Their list of hot drinks consists 
of Cocoa, Coffee, Chocolate, Tea. Claret 
Punch, Orange Sherbet, Pineapple, Lemon 
and Raspberry Phosphate, Lemonade, 
Soda Fizz, Soda Toddy, Ginger Tea, Beef 
Tea, Beef and Celery, Bouillon, Clam 
Broth, Clam Bouillon, Calisaya, Cosmos. 


FAVORITE FORMULAS. 


Now as regards formulas. It will be 
evident from what has been said above 
that what is chiefly required in a hot soda 
drink is a properly prepared syrup of dis- 
tinctive flavor—special drinks like bouil- 
lon, clam broths, etc., will require special 
treatment. ‘he more popular hot soda 
syrups comprise chocolate, cocoa, coffee 
and tea. To the soda fountain clerk, 
chocolate is a term interchangeable 
with cocoa, though some use a less highly 
sweetened preparation of chocolate when 
cocoa is asked for. The following are 
favorite formulas : 


CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 


Powdered chocolate (Baker’s)........ Ziv 
Powdered cocoa (Van Houten’s)...... Zij 
NOREEN 6 so55 <2). 400 Fie ccrctocrsnatawiars SuKeant 3xj 
RATIO AN ROME s vewiassnad cacceuinnacad Cong. j 


Mix the chocolate powders and make 
into a thin paste with water. Heat the 
syrup to the boiling point and add ina 


thin stream, stirring vigorously. Use 
without straining. 
IL. 
Powdered chocolate................... 3 viij 
RM reales tae lO aGin.o'niFsicacaeclowtoann we Oj 
VONING GABONEE.....:0..005.0csccccsscseeses 1. Zij 
RIM PIG SITU 6 oi.c.c oc cess csndeiciesscecaae Cong. j 


Triturate the chocolate with sufficient 
hot water to form a smooth paste ; then 
add the syrup and heat to the boiling 
point. When cool strain through cheese 
cloth and add the vanilla essence. 


CREAM CHOCOLATE, 


ee ee 3 viij 
Condensed milk..................0c000 | can 
Loaf sugar..... oss) SURE 
Vanilla C88@ne..........sccccccccccce ..fl. Ziss 
WU ATER OE OG on s'ehs sien sie cwiawraw anew oaae No. ij 


Triturate the chocolate with sufficient 
water to form a paste and add to re- 
mainder of water in which has been dis- 
solved the other ingredients. 


Il. 
MOCO sis sin nines cid adwiwen ne mane owes aeeeale Ziv 
NORRIS So 200 acho we daisinis oisiosae niga asinine zij 
RUIN occ cis ras a etias'siacasheialnrwid sine aicaiaane 3xj 
Mix and add: 
Condensed milk (Eagle brand)........ Zxvj 
RN Ba aoa ora asin dnain'acanmianiaicxeceles 3ij 
Stock foam syrup...... =laipinpasataaiataranietd Cong. j 


Stir well ; boil 1 minute,“and use with- 
out straining. 
COFFEE SYRUP. 
Mocha and Java coffee, of each....... 3 viij 


Put the mixed coffees in a percolator 
and add : 


TRGTG TOUOE Ss isi sdtsaccs veins cessed Ovj 


Allow the coffee to {macerate about 12 
hours before starting percolation ; then 
percolate to 5 pints. 

For hot soda add : 


PME sess dawn Aahans cnesee seiniabasee 3 lxxx 
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For cold soda : 
PM a ates eae icles Aciavy. vik 'assk od ee takie %exxviij 
CONGOMBCG TE in. ooo oisik ces cceds esse xvj 
Caramel solution... ..........ecsecces q. S. 

IL. 
Pihaid extract Coffec.........<.0.ccccess fl, 3 viij 
CIN ee clare da ccesesdiges #8 sccccwes 3ij 
POP Na ccs ccenicrsioachncicdatenecaceades Cong. j 


Dissolve and mix. 
LEMON SYRUP. 


Take two large, sound lemons; grate 
the peel and triturate with 2 ounces of 
sugar of milk and 1 pint of hot simple 
syrup. Shake thoroughly, and when cold 
add the expressed juice of the lemons, 14 
ounce of solution of citric acid (50 per 
cent.) and sufficient syrup to bring the 
total bulk up to 1 gallon. 


Il. 
AON vials ic cere givatsiekienas ins tv ae onarcnenais No. viij 
Alecohol..... eT er Tere TTT fl. Ziv 
SOMO CHric ACIG...... .5.6000scccrcses fl. ij 
RE pics akan sincienewicnusicodacewcs Z3clx 
EMI sia edie sis slccinaee'd ec taeidaecien'e ties Ox 
WEG OE CR ios cocincnba ceesicwceiedenoesl vO. Viij 


Grate the peel of lemons and extract 
the flavor with the alcohol. Express the 
juice, and after mixing both together, 
add the sugar and water, and dissolve by 
heat. When cool add the solution citric 
acid and white of egg. The white of egg 
should be beaten to a froth before adding 
to the syrup. 


RASPBERRY SYRUP. 


Raspberry juice : : 

RiGee RAN Scale Ghia: aia O's ssa eo eesion eld Zlvj 

Dissolve the sugar in the juice with the 
aid of heat ; strain and transfer to a 
bottle, labeled ‘‘ Concentrated Syrup.” 
To prepare for fountain use add 1 quart 
of this syrup to 2 quarts of simple svrup 
and 8 fluid drams of solution of cochineal 
or a lesser amount of carmine solution. 


BEEF TEA 


is best made from fluid beef extract, 
Cudahy’s, McKey’s or Mosquera’s. 


CLAM BOUILLON 


should be served with half a cupful 
of milk and hot water. This makes it 
richly palatable. 

It is a good plan to print a list of the 
Soda and Hot Drinks kept on cards about 
10 x 12 inches high, and these should be 
displayed in places about the store where 
they can be readily noticed. 


—_oe—_—— 


CARMINATIVE SYRUP. 
FL. ext. of blackberry comp 1 ounce 
Syrup of rhubarb and potash.......15 ounces 
The next formula has been offered be- 


fore, but its excellence will warrant repe- 
tition: 


COUGH SYRUP, 





Fl. ext. of wild cherry................. 1 ounce 
Fl. ext. of white pine.............. 160 minims 
BL. OX. OF CUDEDS.... oo iceecsccsae. 160 minims 
FI. ext. of ipecac .. ...160 minims 
Ammonium....... ..160 grains 
GIvOOrih........+... pate ...2 ounces 
Chloroform ............ SARE AR 1 dram 
Morphine acetate ............ ........ 3 grains 
WEE Gickcc icing daiasiccsietcndeeecvesedare 8 ounces 
Seay wg enenee a sufficient quantity 
RIN cas Saoestaicdsessings a sufficient quantity 


Add the extracts and the ammonia to 
enough menstruum to make 10 ounces. 
Shake well and let stand a few hours, 
then filter; in the filtrate dissolve 8 
ounces of sugar by agitation, then add 
glycerin; add morphine dissolved in a 
small amount of water and make up to 
1 pint with simple syrup. 
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The Evolution of Pharmacy. 


The Antiquity of Pharmacy—Drugs of Pagan Times—When Medicine Was in 
Its Swaddling Clothes—Asclepiades and Galen Were Dispensers—The Hip- 
pocratic Idea of [Medicine—Early Superstitions—ledicicine Among the 
Moslems—Old Druidic Superstitions Concerning Drugs—Influence of the 
Monks—Faddists of Antiquity—llodern Advancement of Pharmacy—The 
Old Schisms of the Apothecaries and Druggists—The Evolution of the 


Pharmacist in Great Britain—Early Pharmacopeeias. 


The question of the antiquity of pharmacy as a distinct 
calling is one that appeals very strongly to most pharma- 
cists, and there are few other subjects of study which have 
quite the same fascination for the pharmaceutic mind. That 
pharmacy existed in some form or other at a period soon 
after the advent of man it cannot be doubted ; but, as has 
been pointed out, for many ages—in fact, up to about the 
seventeenth century-—the craft was incorporated with that 
of the physician, healer or medicine man, who used herbs 
and animal substances when incantations and charms had 


failed to give relief. 


The paper presented herewith consti- 


tutes an interesting study of the historical development of 
pharmacy and will be read with interest by all connected 


with the profession. 


The paper was read by the author, J. 


Macintosh Cameron, at a session of the Edinburgh Chemists’ 
Assistants’ and Apprentices’ Association, and our report is 
taken from the Pharmaceutical Journal, which publishes the 


address in full. 


it is well to remember that the craft 

for many ages—in fact, up to about 
the seventeenth century—was incorpo- 
rated with that of the physician, healer 
or medicine man. That individual, no 
doubt, directed his attention to the uses 
of the herbs and animal substances, when 
incantations and charms had failed to 
give relief. It was also common, when 
the wearing of precious stones as charms 
had failed, for those ancient worthies, 
before having recourse to vegetable rem- 
edies, to have the charms administered in 
the form of powder, with a success which 
varied according to the credulity of the 
patient. That is to say, in the adminis- 
tration of mineral as well as vegetable 
and animal substances, an unfounded 
faith in the supernatural had much to do 
with the ultimate result. 


ia tracing the early stages of pharmacy 


DRUGS IN THE PRE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


It may not be out of place to mention 
some of the drugs in use during several 
centuries prior to the beginning of the 
Christian era. In the writings of various 
ancient authorities we find references to 
such plants as cumin, poppy, henbane, 
cherry-laurel, lettuce, squill and Solo- 
mon’s seal. This last plant is supposed 
to have been discovered by Solomon, and 
used in combination with a charm asa 
remedy for epilepsy. Part of the root or 
rhizome was concealed in a ring and ap- 
plied to the nose of the patient. Opium 
or some preparation of the poppy was un- 
doubtedly used at a very early period, 
for it is conjectured that the potion 
known under the name of nepenthe, 
prepared by Helen of Troy, and given 
to the guests of Menelaus to drive away 
their care, was none other than a wine 
of opium. This conjecture receives sup- 
port from Homer, who states that nepen- 
the was obtained from Thebes, hence the 
name given to tinct. opii — Thebaiac 
tincture. The Thebes referred to is the 
ancient capital of Egypt, nota city of 
Greece. Cherry-laurel, or the juice of 
the leaves, was in demand by the priest- 
esses worshiping at the shrine of Apollo, 
one authority stating that the use of it 


often occasioned the death of these priest- 
esses. Such a circumstance in modern 
times would probibly be called death 
from misadventure, due to the indiscreet 
use of a poison known as prussic acid. 


ASCLEPIADES AND GALEN, 


At the time when the Roman Empire 
was in the zenith of its power, the dis- 
pensing of drugs was in the handsof such 
men as Asclepiades and Galen. The 
medical world was divided into various 
schools, whose modes of treatment dif- 
fered vastiy. These different schools took 
their origin from several Greek physi- 
cians, who, on the fall of the Greek 
Empire, came to Rome about 200 B.C. 
Before passing from these Greek physi- 
cians it might be well to mention one 
whose treatises on the medical art have 
been recognized all through the centuries 
since he lived. I refer to Hippocrates. 
Although thoroughly appreciating the 
effect of artificial means in restoring the 
health of a patient, he strongly believed 
in the healing power of nature. 


EARLY SUPERSTITIONS, 


Were the statements of Pliny to be 
taken literally, it would seem that Rome 
was at one time in a particularly healthy 
condition, for he tells us that for 600 
years the Empire got on without a doc- 
tor. About the beginning, or perhaps 
nearer the middle, of the second century 
there appeared on the stage of medicine 
in Rome a physician from Pergamos— 
Galen—from whom came the greater 
part of European medicine. He believed 
in the Hippocratic doctrine of humors, 
which demonstrated that the condition 
of the body depended upon the proper 
mixture of the four elements—hot, cold, 
moist and dry—and he held that in drugs 
were to be recognized the same element- 
ary qualities as in the humors of the 
body, and on the principle of curing by 
contraries the use of one or other was 
indicated. As an indication of the super- 
stition existing at this period. Soranus, 
who was a contemporary of Galen and 
the biographer of Hippocrates, gravely 
asserts that honey, which was much in 
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use at that time, owed its virtue to the 
fact that the bees from which it was pro- 
cured were hived near the tomb of Hip- 
pocrates, rather than to any medicinal 
virtue contained in itself, and even the 
virtues which herbs really possess were 
in those days attributed to the planet 
under whose ascendancy they were col- 
lected or prepared rather than to any 
natural or intrinsic properties of the 
plants themselves. This, no doubt, ac- 
counts for the fact that at the present 
day most prescriptions commence with a 
symbol which is nothing more than a 
relic of the astrological symbol for Ju- 
piter. 


MEDICINE AMONG THE MOSLEMS. 


In Europe the period after Galen affords 
little evidence of anything but a gradual 
decline in medicine. We have next to 
look to Damascus and Bagdad for traces 
of pharmacy. Schools of medicine in 
conjunction with schools of pharmacy 
arose in all the chief Moslem centers on 
the rise of the Mohammedan empire. 


PHARMACY IN ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


But, instead of following any further 
the progress of pharmacy in the East, 
let us now look at the state of affairs as 
they existed in our own island. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the almost 
unlimited power possessed by the various 
priesthoods which existed in this country 
from the time of the Druids down to the 
time of the Reformation. We have much 
evidence to the effect that the medicine 
of those times was, to a great extent, in 
the hands of those devotees of religion. 
We have traced, in a fashion, the story 
of pharmacy down to the time of the 
Roman supremacy, and it is to the Rom- 
ans we are indebted for the little knowl- 
edge we possess of the early history of 
our island. Superstition was then more 
rampant in Britain, if that were possible, 
than on the Continent. In fact, an ex- 
traordinary faith in the supernatural con- 
tinued down to the sixteenth century, 
and even in thenineteenth century, if the 
— were told, we are not quite free 
of it. 

DRUIDIC SUPERSTITIONS, 


We have observed that religion and 
the early practice of medicine went hand 
in hand, and it is necessary to follow the 
progress of the former to get some insight 
into that of the latter. The first religious 
body we have any record of was that of 
the Druids, who exercised unlimited 
power, not only over the minds, but over 
the bodies of the ancient Britons. At 
that time selago, samolus. mistletoe, 
verbena and the oak were all held in 
great esteem for their medicinal virtues. 
Selago, or fir club moss, acted asa violent 
purgative and emetic, and was used at 
one time in the Scottish Highlands in the 
form of an ointment, as a counter-irritant 
for the eyes. Samolus, brookweed or 
water pimpernel, used in the form of a 
syrup, acted asa strong purgative, and 
the leaves had the property of healing 
wounds or chaps in the skin. The mistle- 
toe, we are told, to be of any use in the 
art of healing, had to be cut with a gold- 
en knife when the moon was only six 
days old, and after being consecrated by 
certain forms, was an unfailing antidote 
for various poisons. Verbena or vervain 


was used in cases of fever, and as an 
antidote for certain snake bites. The oak 
was held in the highest veneration by 
the Druids, and medicinally its virtues 
were believed to be very great, as we may 
gather from the fact that the name sig- 
nified in their language—all-heal. 


One 
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of their favorite charms was the angui- 
neum, or snake’s egg, which was supposed 
to be produced from the saliva of serpents, 
and besides its healing properties it got 
the credit of being able to float against 
the current. j 


PHARMACY PRACTICED BY MONKS. 


A modification of this method of effect- 
ing cures was apparently all the advance 
pharmicy made in Britain for several 
centuries, although such drugs as senna, 
rhubarb, manna and cassia were in use 
among the Arabians shortly after the 
downfall of the Romans. We are also 
indebted to the Arabians for our knowl- 
edge respecting camphor, or canfur, as 
they called it, but I wish to deal more 
particularly with pharmacy in Britain, 
and it was probably not till well on in the 
fifteenth century that the afvremen- 
tioned drugs were in use in our island. 

When we learn that the literal meaning 
of the word pharmacy is a practice of 
witchcraft or a use of medicine, we can 
readily understand why the two were so 
inseparable in the curing of disease. The 
art of healing was practiced in Britain 
by various classes of both sexes, but the 
monks, from the time of the introduction 
of Christianity down to the sixteenth 
century, would probab'y have the mon- 
opoly of dispensing on account of their 
superior education. 

It was not till the beginning of the 
fourteenth century that the science of 
chemistry could be said to have done 
much to aid pharmacy, for prior to that 
the sages or philosophers seemed to 
have devoted their lives to the delusive 
researches of alchemy, and consequently 
the hope of any help to our craft from 
that science had to be abandoned fora 
time. When, however, they saw the 
futility of their efforts in that direction, 
the superior knowledge of chemistry 
which they had unconsciously acquired 
gave « fresh impetus to the progress of 
pharmacy. 

This brings us to that period when the 
foundations of chemical science were 
laid in England by Roger Bacon, a Fran- 
ciscan monk who made some extraordi- 
nary discoveries in chemistry, and also 
believed himself to be the possessor of a 
recipe for a universal elixir, which was a 
mixture of gold, pearl, spermaceti, rose- 
mary, bons, aloes and the flesh of ser- 
pents specially prepared. Thus we have 
conclusive evidence that pharmacy was 
being studied diligently in the monaster- 
ies at that time, and probably this is the 
first instance where, in Britain, metallic 
substances were prescribed for internal 
use. 

ANCIENT FADDISTS. 


The only channels for the diffusion of 
knowledge throughout Europe at this 
time being the monks, it was really by 
their m2ans that a greater acquaintance 
with the uses of metals in medicine was 
propagated in England. Experience in 
this direction has been dearly bought, for 
these so-called physicians were often 
nothing more nor less than faddists, who 
imagined that some rare virtues were 
possessed by a particular metal, which 
they prescribed on every possible occa- 
sion, evidently with the idea that it would 
either kill or cure. For example, it 
was about this time that Basil Valentine, 
a Benedictine monk, ascribed many vir- 
tues to antimony. This he appears to 
have used somewhat indiscriminately in 
his experiments on his brother monks, 
many of whom hecured by killing out- 
right. It is probably due to these faddists, 


however, that other metals came to be 
used in medicine about this time, for we 
read that lead was in use in cases of 
fever. Several other metals seem to have 
been used alsv, but it does not concern 
us now to know for what particular dis- 
eases they were prescribed, as it was not 
for many years, nay centuries, after. 
ward that their real properties were 
accurately defined. In those ignorant 
times knowledge was acquired very 
slowly. and it was only by many years 
of continual experiment that facts were 
established regarding the uses of metals 
in medicine. From what we can gather, 
the system of prescribing. a few centuries 
ago, was that remedies, to be effectual at 
all, were to be used externally, internally 
and eternally. 
UPWARD STEPS IN PHARMACY. 

Pharmacy appears to have made rapid 
strides when chemistry came to be studied 
assiduously in the schools of learning, for 
then systematic experiments were made 
upon all kinds of plants, with the result 
that many valuable discoveries were 
made—perhaps the most important of 
these being the emetic principle found 
in ipecacuanha, and the powerful medici- 
nal properties of Peruvian bark, which 
ultimately led to the preparation of 
quinine. The progress of pharmacy has 
not been without hindrances, however, 
for in many cases the use of certain 
drugs wascontrolled by both Church and 
State, and several drugs would be dis- 
carded for many years, until for some 
unknown reason a revival would take 
place and the popularity of those drugs 
be restored. Hence we see that there 
existed a fashion in drugs as in the other 
affairs of life. regulated by the caprice 
and supported by the authority of a few 
leading quacks. This has been frequently 
the occasion of dismissing from practice 
valuable medicines and of substituting 
others lass certain in their effects and 
more questionable in their nature. As 
years and fashions revolve, so bave these 


. neglected remedies each in their turn 


risen again into favor and notice, while 
old recipes, like old almanacs, are aban- 
doned till the period may arrive that will 
once more adapt them to the spirit and 
fashion of the times. 

It may perhaps be worth mentioning 
that toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century a gradual departure was made 
from the former system of experimenting 
with drugs. As I have already indicated, 
the system appears to have been to find a 
disease for which some particular drug 
would prove remedial, but physicians 
now preferred rather to confine their at- 
tentions to the most prevalent diseases of 
the time, and to seek drugs which would 
alleviate or totally cure these particular 
diseases; for example, consumption and 
gout. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE PHARMACIST. 

Let us now turn our attention for a 
brief space to the sale of drugs at that 
period. I speak of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. As has already been 
mentioned, it had always been the prac- 
tice for physicians to dispense their own 
prescriptions. At that period, however, 
the physician was one of four distinct 
classes which represented the two classes 
known at the present day as doctors and 
pharmacists. In the-first instance there 
were the physicians, who prescribed the 
remedies. Secondly, the apothecaries, a 
body formed about a century before this, 
who undertook the dispensing of those 
prescriptions. Thirdly, the chemists, who 
were probably the successors of the al- 
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chemists, and prepared those chemicals 
known in medicine; and lastly, the drug 
venders, drug grocers, or druggists, who 
collected the drugs. The two latter 
gradually merged into one and came to 
be recognized as chemists and druggists. 
The apothecaries were rather a strange 
mixture, inasmuch as in addition to the 
dispensing of prescriptions they gradu- 
ally became prescribers; in short, became 
medical practitioners, dispensing their 
own prescriptions as well as those of 
legitimate practitioners. The art of pre- 
scribing was naturally considered by 
doctors their lawful perquisite, and they 
showed their indignation by opening 
several dispensaries where they kept 
men to dispense their prescriptions. 
These dispensaries prospered and enjoyed 
the patronage of the public to such an 
extent that there is reason to believe the 
assistants employed and instructed in 
them became dispensing chemists on 
their own account, and some of the apoth- 
ecaries, finding their returns diminishing, 
took refuge behind the counters of these 
dispensaries. 

THE ANTAGONISM BETWEEN THE ‘‘ APOTH- 

ECARIES ’’ AND THE ‘* DRUGGISTS.”’ 

It would be exceedingly tedious to go 
into details regarding the many years of 
bitter controversy between the apothe- 
caries and the chemists and druggists, as 
to who were ultimately to claim the 
right to be legitimate dispensers. Suffice 
it to say that this prolonged dispute cul- 
minated in the formation of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. From an interesting 
document recently discovered and exhib- 
ited at an evening meeting in Edinburgh 
it would appear that there was no such 
antagonism between the druggists and 
apothecaries in Edinburgh as seems to 
have existed in London. It is much to 
be regretted that the society formed by a 
coalition of druggists and apothecaries 
in Edinburgh, in 1785, did not take a 
more prominent and permanent position, 
for had it done so Scotland would have 
figured more largely in the history of the 
evolution of pharmacy than she has done, 
and would have taken a position more 
justly in accord with the comparatively 
advanced state which pharmacy has ac- 
tually occupied in Scotland for many 
years. 


EARLY PHARMACOPCEIA. 


Contemporary with the schisms which 
were disturbing the apothecaries and 
drug sellers in London there had ap- 
peared various editions of that valuable 
book of instructions known as the Phar- 
macopceia, for the original production of 
which we are indebted te the College of 
Physicians in London. The medicinal 
compounds contained in the earlier edi- 
tions were chiefly heterogeneous mixtures 
of substances, some of which neutralized 
others, and were selected without any ref- 
erence to scientific principles. Several 
substances prescribed in those early edi- 
tions were not much inadvance of the un- 
wholesome mixtures used by the ancients. 
From the first the Pharmacopceia seems to 
have been divided into two parts, namely, 
chemical and galenical preparations. We 
must not run away with the idea that 
the progress of pharmacy was altogether 
confined to England, for as early as 1699 
we find that Edinburgh possessed a phar- 
macopeeia. That work passed through 
several editions between the date of its 
origin and the middle of the present 
century, and, although it has now passed 
out of general use, extracts from it are 
still to be found in the British Pharma- 
copoeia. 
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Pyrazolin is a name applied by French 
manufacturers to antipyrin. 


Chlorosalol, the chlorphenylic ether 
of salicylic acid, has been recommended 
as a surgical antiseptic by Prof. Girardi 
of Berne. Further experiments will be 
made as to its availability for internal 
administration. 


Cocapyrin.—According to the Bolletino 
Chimico Farmaceutico the name cocapyrin 
has been applied toa mixture of 100 parts 
of antipyrn with 1 part of cocaine. It is 
used as an analgesic, in particles contain- 
ing 3 grains of antipyrin and about three 
hundredths of a grain of cocaine. 


Fellitin is the trade name given by a 
German manufacturer to a preparation 
made from ox gall for use in frost bite. 
Its use is based on the popular applica- 
tion of fresh ox gall to this purpose in 
Ireland, Russia and certain parts of Ger- 
many. It is the product of a Berlin lab- 
oratory. 


Phenylhydroxylamin Poisonous.—This 
substance, which has hitherto been devoid 
of interest from either a therapeutic 
or a_ toxicological point of view, has 
been found to be distinctly poisonous. 
A student of chemistry spilled a quantity 
of the alcoholic solution over himself and 
came very near dying from the result of 
absorption of the chemical by the skin. 


New Process for Making Bland’s Pills. 
—Adolf Rowa criticises the generally ac- 
cepted methods for the making of Bland’s 
pills and suggests (Bollet. Chim. Farm. 
1895, p. 520) the following : Precipitate 
270 gm. of ferrous sulphate with 168 gm. 
of sodium bicarbonate and mix the pre- 
cipited ferrous carbonate with 50 gm. of 
honey, 25 gm. of acacia, and 20 gm. of 
glycerin and make the mass into pills 
weighing 0.25 gm. each. 


To Write on Glass.—According to 
Daum (Pharm. Zeit. fur. Russ.) the fol- 
lowing process is very effective: Dissolve 
36 gm. of sodium fluoride in 500 ccm. of 
water, and 7 gm. of potassium sulphate 
added. Dissolve separately 14 gm. of 
zinc chloride in 500 ccm. of hydrochloric 
acid. When ready to use mix as much 
of the two liquids (in equal quantities) 
as will be required, and paint the mixture 
with a feather or a brush on the surface 
to be etched. The surface will show a 
matt appearance in half an hour after 
the solution is applied. 


Calcium Permanganate resembles the 
potassium salt in appearance but is not 
so distincly crystalline. It is very solu- 
ble in water. According to Borden 
(Seance de lV Academie de Medicine de 
Paris) calcium permanganate is an anti- 
septic of the highest value. His investi- 


gations lead him to conclude that calcium 


permanganate is not ovly vastly more 
effective as an antiseptic than corrosive 
sublimate, but that it also has the advan- 
tage of being neither caustic or toxic. It 
was found to be 100 times more effective 
than potassium salt as a bactericide, and 
is especially recommended for disinfect- 
ing water for drinking. 


A Characteristic Reaction of Citric 
Acid. —L. Stahr says (Nordisk pharm. 
Tidskrift, 1895, ii., 141; through Chem. 
Zeit. Rep., 1895, 187, and Analyst) if 10 
mg. of citric acid be dissolved in 1 


n 
ccm. of water, a few drops of A perman- 


ganate added and the liquid warmed till 
the color has vanished, and 8 to 5 drops 
of saturated bromine water dropped in, 
on cooling, a white crystalline precipitate 
appears, which, on the addition of caustic 
soda, yields the odor of bromoform. The 
reaction will detect 0.2 mg. of citric acid. 


The Chemical Recognition of Horse- 
flesh.—_W Niebel (Zeit. Fleisch u. Milch- 
hyg., 1895, 86; through Chem. Centr., 
1893, 223, and Analyst) criticises the 
method of Edelmann and Brautigam, on 
the ground that the reaction with iodine 
is uncertain, since glycogen is also found 
in the flesh of dogs, cats, and very young 
calves, in the livers of cattle, and in 
meat extract to the amount of 1.5 per 
cent. Inold sausages from horseflesh these 
chemists always obtained the glycogen re- 
action, although that substance would 
usually be completely decomposed under 
these circumstances. There is also an 
uncertainty in the reaction caused by the 
fact that the dextrins resulting from the 
starches give a similar coloration with 
iodine, and no means of removing them 
is known. The red color with iodine is 
not sufficient prcof of the presence of gly- 
cog2n, which should be isolated in pure 
condition. Nevertheless, the iodine color- 
ation, and the occurrence of more than 1 
per cent. of grape sugar in the fat free 
substance, points to the presence of horse- 
flesh in a sample, even when all the gly- 
cogen has been decomposed. The red 
color only fails in the case of young foals. 


Comparative Value of Methods‘fof 
Morphine Assay.—A. Mendeni has made 
some careful comparative assays of the 
same sample of opium by three different 
methods and finds (Bollet. Chim. Farm. 
1895, p. 549) that of Teschemacher to not 
only yield the highest results, but also 
the most concordant. The morphine 
found in the same sample by two differ- 
ent analyses was as follows : 


Ph. Ital. Fliickiger. Teschemacher. 
6.08 8.15 10.89 
5.92 7.80 10,98 


Fliickiger washes 8 gm. of the opium, 
previously powdered and dried at 100 
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degrees C., twice with 20 cem. of chloro- 
form and 16 ccm. of ether, evaporates the 
solvent, dissolves the residue in 80 ccm. 
of distilled water and filters. To 42.5 
cem. of this filtrate 7.5 cem. of diluted 
alcohol, 15 ccm. of ether and 1 ccm. of 
ammonia are added and the whole al- 
lowed to stand six hours. The precipitate 
is then separated, dried at 100 degrees 
C. and weighed. In the method of 
Teschemacher 12 gm. of opium is ex- 
hausted with water, the solution evapo- 
rated toa syrupy consistence and precipi- 
tated by the addition of a mixture of 3 
cem. of alcohol (of 0.820 sp. gr.) and 35 
cem. of ether. After standing 18 hours the 
solution is filtered off and the precipitate 
washed, first with alcohol and then with 
a saturated aqueous solution of morphine. 
The residue is finally dried, washed with 
benzol, again dried and weighed as the 
hydrochlorate. All three processes are 
inexact, says the author, in that the mor- 
phine still contains narcotine, from 
which it can be freed by washing with 


benzol. The loss of weight is least in 
morphine made by Teschemacher’s 


method and by the other methods 
amounts to about 10 per cent. The 
variation in the results of the assays by 
the method of the Italian Pharmacopeeia 
is due to shortness of the period of repose 
after the precipitation and to the excess 
of alcohol present. Mendeni concludes 
that if the precaution be taken of wash- 
ing the dried opium with chloroform 
before extracting it with water the 
method of Teschemacher is the best one 
to follow. 
——_—— 


Official Experts for the Courts. 


Dr. Henry Leffman in a recent issue of 
Gailiard’s Medical Journal says : ‘*‘ Let 
us assume that some State has inaugu- 
rated a system of official experts, and by 
some happy chance has secured a board 
including several men of established 
honor and ability to whom all questions 
involving expert testimony are to be sub- 
mitted. Let us further suppose that one 
of these experts has been duly consulted 
in the case of a prisoner on trial for 
murder for whom a defense of insanity 
is set up and whose lawvers have con- 
siderable money for defense. If the of- 
ficial report favors the theory of the de- 
fense, all may be well ; but if the deci- 
sion is against that theory, the contests 
between experts will not be set aside, for 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and of many States, guarantees the ac- 
cused the right to be confronted by the 
witnesses against him and compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor. Advantage will certainly be taken 
of this constitutional privilege and an ar- 
ray of experts produced to contradict the 
official report. The unseemly contests 
will not be avoided. To take away this 
right of contradiction by the defense 
would be to inaugurate a system of the 
most vicious character. A correct system 
of jurisprudence lies at the very foun- 
dation of happiness. The evils of the 
social life of the middle ages are often 
ascribed to bigotry and superstition, but, 
in reality, a large part of the wrong was 
wrought by an erroneous system of juris- 
prudence. Defects undoubtedly exist in 
the English and American methods, but 
they depend upon the nature of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty, and they exemplify the 
humane principle of our laws, that a 
prisoner is considered innocent until he is 
shown to be guilty, and that all doubt or 
error must be resolved in his favor.”’ 
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PHARMACISTS IN THE ARMIES 


AND NAVIES OF THE LEAD- 
ING EUROPEAN STATES.* 
VI. 
Russia. 


The Russian army and navy, whether 
in peace or in war, are supplied with 
medicines ‘from military institutions 
which are partly in camp, but mainly in 
the military hospitals. 

The pharmacies in camp obtain their 
entire stock from the depots for military 
medicines of their districts. There are 
six depots of the kind in European Rus- 
sia, namely, one each at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kief, Bobruisk, Stauropol and 
Tiflis. Each of these depots is managed 
by a pharmacist as director. Each body 
of troops sends its order by the proper 
agent to the medical military managers 
of its district, and the chief of the dis- 
trict, the medical inspector, provides for 
the filling of the orders at the depot for 
medicines. The quantity and the kind 
of medicines to be made are prescribed in 
so-called catalogues. 

Regimental surgeons direct the phar- 
macies in camp. They are assisted by 
hospital stewards. Professional military 
pharmacists are not employed in these 
pharmacies, but there are among the 
hospital stewards pharmacists who as 
deputy hospital stewards render their 
term of military service. 


PROFESSIONAL MILITARY PHARMACISTS IN 
THE HOSPITALS, 


In the pharmacies of the hospitals the 
pharmaceutical work is under the man- 
agement of the professional military 
service, and is performed by them. There 
are such hospitals in every military dis- 
trict. These hospitals are separated 
from the troops and havea special staff 
of surgeons, pharmacists and administra- 
tive officials employed in them. The 
hospitals are divided according to their 
sizes into four classes. Those of the first 
and second classes have each two profes- 
sional pharmacists, those of the third and 
fourth classes, which are mostly located 
in university towns, have four each, 
There is generally only one pharmacist 
at those hospitals which are too small to 
be in any of the above four classes. If 
there are several pharmacists in one hos- 
pital one of them is the manager and 
superior of the others. 

The pharmacists in the hospitals only 
obtain drugs and chemicals from the 
medical depots, while they make tinct: 
ures, plasters, salves, etc., themselves. 

In the hospitals with tour pharmacists, 
one is manager, the second prescription 
clerk, the third chemist and the fourth 
bookkeeper. In hospitals with two phar- 
macists, the manager must also do the 
work of the chemist, and the prescription 
clerk that of the bookkeeper. 


*Translated from the Pharmaceutische Zeitung, 
by Otto Hoffmann, A.B., under the direction of 
Dr. Geo. F. Payne, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee of the A. Ph. A. appointed at the Ashe- 
ville meeting to work for the fuller recognition 
of pharmacists in the army and navy of the 
United States. The publication of the series 
was begun in this journal for September 10 and 
so far there have appeared descriptions of the 
position of the pharmacist in the German army 
(September 10),the German navy (September 25), 
the Austro-Hungarian service (October 10), the 
Italian service (October 25), and the French 
service (November 25). 


HOSPITAL STEWARDS AS ASSISTANT 
PHARMACISTS. 


The pharmacists are assisted by hos- 
pital stewards. These men are prepared 
in military institutes in a course of four 
years, have at first the rank of privates, 
then become hospital stewards with the 
rank of non-commissioned officers, and 
finally become hospital stewards of rank 
(becoming members of the fourteenth 
rank). In tormer years they were ad- 
mitted at the universities to the study of 
pharmacy, their services in the military 
hospitals being counted in their favor as 
an apprenticeship in pharmacy. This 
permission was abolished about seven 
years ago. Sometimes pharmacists are 
assisted by deputy hospital stewards. 


PHARMACISTS RANK AS COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

About 130 professional pharmacists are 
employed in the Russian army. Like 
the surgeons, they belong to the military 
officials. Their immediate superior is the 
Chief Surgeon of the hospital, the one 
next above the latter, the Military Medi- 
cal Inspector of the district. In the 
naval hospitals naval pharmacists are 
employed, who have the same income as 
corresponding military pharmacists. No 
pharmacists are employed on the vessels 
of the navy. 

While the surgeons of the army are 
divided into six classes, the pharmacists 
are divided into the following three 
classes, which correspond to the three 
lowest classes of surgeons: 

First Class. Chiefs of Depots for Medi- 
cine. 

Second Class. Managers of the phar- 
macies of classified hospitals and the 
larger non-classified hospitals, and the 
older pharmacists in the medical depots. 

Third Class. Managers of the phar- 
macies of the small non-classified hos- 
pitals, the prescription clerks, chemists, 
and bookkeepers in the hospital phar- 
macies, and the younger pharmacists in 
the depots. 

COUNSELLOR OF STATE THE HIGHEST 
PHARMACEUTICAL RANK. 


All officials in the Russian civil service 
and army are classified in 14 ranks, which 
have nothing to do with the classes just 
given. Pharmacists belong to classes 
five to ten. ‘‘ Counsellor of State’’ is 
the highest title obtainable by a pharma- 
cist by virtue of his rank. 


DUTIES OF THE PHARMACIST, 


The pharmacists of the hospitals can- 
not make independent decisions or carry 
on independent correspondence, such 
things depending on the chief surgeon; 
nor do the pharmacists have independent 
representatives at the District Adminis- 
trations and the Central Medical Admin- 
istrations. The secretaries there employed 
are the technical advisers of their medical 
superiors, like the Staff of Division 
Apothecary in Germany. 

The Russian military pharmacists only 
have to perform pharmaceutical work. 
They are not called upon to do chemical 
work and the like. 

NO VOLUNTEER SHORT TERM SERVICE, 

There are no one-year volunteer mili- 
tary pharmacists, in the German sense, 
in Russia. The clerks are drawn into 
military service and are first drilled in 
the use of arms. Then they are employed 
as substitutes for hospital stewards in 
the pharmacies of the military hospitals. 
They are finally dismissed as military 
pharmacists of the reserves. 
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Masters of pharmacy are free from 
active service in the army and are at once 
reckoned among the reserves. They are 
not summoned into camp during peace. 


ON A WAR FOOTING, 


When the army is mobilized, each 
army division receives a pharmacist. In 
the hospitals that are formed profes- 
sional military pharmacists are employed 
by preference, but in default of a suffi- 
cient number their places are taken by 
pharmacists of the reserves. 


QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED. 


The preparation required for a phar- 
macist who wishes to have the right to 
have a pharmacy of his own are almost 
the same in Russia as in Germany. The 
licensed pharmacists are known by the 
designation ‘‘ Provisor.’’ A special ex- 
amination must be passed to obtain the 
degree of Master of Pharmacy, as fol- 
lows: The candidate must write two 
essays under surveillance and perform 
some practical work in the laboratory of 
a university. After the examination has 
been passed the report on the practical 
work is published and publicly defended 
by the author. 

——_»———__ 


Liquid Peptonate of Iron. 


The following formulas are taken from 
the Moniteur de la Pharmacie: 


1 § 
POPtONC inccc ccccceawsscesestceessodesees 5gm. 
GIYCOriIN. = ccc cccccccccsccccceccccees 00 gm. 
Distilled Water. .....0.ssccccccccceccces 50 cem, 


Flavoring 
Dissolve and add to the solution thus 
obtained : 


Solution of iron chloride............-. 6 gm. 
Distilled water.... -+-..ccccccccoseces 25 cem. 
Filter through wetted _cotton. 

II, 


The following is stated to be the origi- 
nal English formula : 


Dried egg albumeNn........-...+. +e eee 10 gm. 
EOP er err ee 50 eg. 
Solution of dialyzed iron............5+ 90 gm. 
SYTUP.....ccececccccccccccccescce coerce 30 gm. 
PRG vice bs acues cos vanes inate ccuseanans 100 gm. 
Distilled water.... .. Enough to make 1 liter. 


Dissolve the albumen in 190 gm. of 
water, add the pepsin and digest the 
whole for 15 minutes at 40 degrees C. 
Mix the dialyzed iron with the syrup and 
550 gm. of water and add the whole to 
the first solution. Heat to 90 to 95 de- 
grees C.,and after cooling add the brandy 
and bring the bulk up to 1 liter with 
water. Allow to stand eight hours be- 
fore decanting the clear solution. 


ITf. n 


The preparation known as_Jeillet’s 
peptonate of iron is made as follows: 









1. Dried peptone..............ssceeseee dem. 
Distilled water..... 00 gm. 
2. Ammonium mur —— .ogm. 
Distilled Water. ...0...000 cccsces ...£0 gm, 


To the solution of peptone add 12 gm. 
of the neutral chloride of iron solution 
(French Codex). The precipitate which 
forms when the iron chloride is added is 
redissolved by the addition of the am- 
monium muriate solution. When clear 


add : 
IS OON I Ss ook si sak aie cccvcevsicecaeseelesae AEDs 
Distilled water, q.s....... oceees 200 COM. 


The resulting product is rendered alka- 
line by the addition of a few drops of 
ammonia water. Each cubic centimeter 
contains 5 mg. of metallic iron. 
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Nomenclature of Colors for 
Bacterioligists.* 


By E. B. SsuTrLeEwortTH, PHAR.D., 


Bacteriologist to the Board of Health, Toronto. 


Although the colors formed by bac- 
teria are liable to be influenced by age 
and conditions of growth, they are, un- 
der similiar circumstances, sufficiently 
constant to afford a valuable means for 
the identification of species. This has been 
practically recognized by the frequent 
references to color which are to be found 
in all bacteriological descriptions. Every 
worker must, however, have realized 
more or less difficulty in distinguishing 
and characterizing color, and in record- 
ing his observations in a manner satisfac- 
tory to himself and intelligible to others. 
As individuals differ in their apprecia- 
tion of color, and the eye of the observer 
is also liable to be affected by various 
influences, these difficulties may be ex- 
pected to recur. A great deal, however, 
may be done by the employment of a sys- 
tematic nomenclature and by the selec- 
tion of words to which a meaning as 
definite as possible has been attached. 
In any case such meaning can only be ap- 
proximate, as the value of the terms 
used must be referred to imperfect and 
often erroneous mental impressions, or 
to objects or pigments of which the color 
is always to some extent variable. 

I have not yet had the opportunity of 
seeing the recently published work of 
Saccardot on color nomenclature, but 
have with much interest consulted that 
of Ridgway,t which is, however, more 
particularly adapted to the use of orni- 
thologists. It contains a chromatic 
range unnecessarily large for bacterio- 
logical work, but may still be used with 
great advantage, more especially with 
reference to the plates by which the vari- 
ous modifications of color are repre- 
sented. These have been executed with 
great fidelity, and, with few exceptions, 
have apparently resisted the effects of 
time. I have, therefore, when practica- 
ble. given the numbers indicating these 
colors, so that they may be employed in 
illustrating and comparing the various 
hues. 

In the scheme of color which I have 
ventured to present, I have interfered as 
little as possible with the words hereto- 
fore used in bacteriological descriptions, 
and have avoided a strictly scientific ar- 
rangement, preferring one of a more 
practical character, such as has been sug- 
gested by daily work in the laboratory. 
A rigidly scientific plan could be devised 
by few, and would not be followed by 
many, as the colors of bacteria are sel- 
dom primary or secondary, but consist 
of tint shades and modifications of a com- 
plicated and perplexing nature. 

It may be noted that it is, perhaps, 
better to accept the terms tints, shades 
and hues as understood by artists —a tint 
meaning an admixture of colors with 
white ; a shade, colors with black, and a 
hue, color with color. The word grey in 
an artistic sense, is limited to simple 
mixtures of black and white, while gray, 
though also cinereous and cool, is com- 


*Read at the convention of Bacteriologists, 
New York, June 21, 1895. Reprinted from the 
* Journal of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation’ for October, 1895, and Canadian Phar- 
maceutical Journal for November. 

+P. A. Saccardo. “Chromotanea seu Nomen- 
epee Coereme Polyglottis.”" Friedlander, Ber- 
in. 

+ Robert Ridgway. ‘Nomenclature of Colors.” 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1886. 


posed of colors of which blue and its re- 
lated combinations are mixed with white, 
as blue gray, green gray, purple gray, 
etc. Yellow or red grays are properly 
browns. Bacteriological writers some- 
times select one or others of these terms, 
and many use them indiscriminately. I 
think it would be better to ignore these 
artistic niceties and employ the word 
gray to designate cool colors of this class. 

The colors of bacteria are generally much 
more easily reproduced in an oily than an 
aqueous medium, and seem more akin to 
those mixed with the former. This prob- 
ablyarises from the greater transparency 
of oil. Transparency and opacity modify 
very much the character of colors, and 
the transmission, refraction, reflection, 
absorption, or disposal of light, other 
than that giving rise to actual color, sug- 
gest some descriptive terms which, with 
certain convenient, though perhaps bar- 
barous, interpolations, may be thus for- 
mulated : 


CHARACTERS DEPENDING ON 
OF LIGHT, ETC. 


DISPOSITION 


Transparent. 

Vitreous—Transparent and colorless. 

Oleaginous—Transpareni and yellow ; 
olive to linseed oil colored. 

Resinous —Transparent 
varnish or resin colored. 

Translucent. 

Paraffinous —Translucent and white ; 
porcelanous, 

Opalescent—Translucent, grayish white 
by reflected light ; smoky brown by 
transmitted light. 

Nacreous-—Translucent; grayish white, 
with pearly luster. 

Sabaceous —Translucent ; yellowish or 
grayish white, with pearly luster. 

Butyrous —Translucent or yellow. 

Ceraceous — Translucent and 
colored. 

Opaque. 

Cretaceous —Opaque and white; chalky. 

Dull —Withont luster. 

Glossy -—Shining. 

Fluorescent. 

Iridescent. 

In compiling the following list of 
colors I have used any designation best 
suited to convey the intended meaning, 
and for purposes of illustration have in- 
troduced the names of well-known colored 
objects or pigments, but, as far as possi- 
ble, have tried to confine the terms to 
those commonly employed in indicating 
ordinary hues. The most difficulty is pre- 
sented in characterizing colors in which 
yellow predominates. This has been re- 
alized by every bacteriologist, some of 
whom, in their published descriptions, 
use 24 words to express different modi- 
fications. The terms are often_synono- 
mous or vague, and, as in the case of 
‘‘bluish yellow,’’ are not in harmony 
with correct ideas of the composition of 
colors. It has, no doubt, been remarked 
that the color of butter or cheese repre- 
sents best the yellow chromogens. Such 
hues are producd by admixtures of yel- 
low, red and white. 

The words pale, light and dark are 
used by artists to designate gradations of 
the same hue, but as the first two terms 
are liable to give rise to confusion, it will 
probably be better to substitute the word 
medial for light. If these degrees are ap- 
plied to the terms on the left hand side of 
the list they will, of course, give them a 
three-fold power of expression, and if one 
has a sufficiently good eye for color to 
use them in connection with the modifi- 
cations in the right hand column he will 
be able to indicate color with very con- 


and brown ; 


wax 
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siderable nicety. The colors in the right 
hand column are arranged as nearly as 
possible to show gradations from light to 
dark. 

YELLOW AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 


Pure YELLOW (Cad- 
ee Primrose, vi. 13. 
Canary, vi. 12. 
Lemon (Pale Cadmium), 


vi. tl. 

GREENISH...... Sep eeee Sulphur, vi. 14. | 

Citron Yellow, vi. 15. 

Olive Yellow, vi. 16. 
a Chrome, vi- 8. 

Deep Chrome, vi. 9. 

Cadmium Yellow, vi. 6, 
Ot Naples, vi. 18. 

Maize, vi. 21. 

Bult yellow, vi. 19. 
CREAM... ..25.00060000 Cream, vi. 20. 

Cream Buff, v. 11. 

Buff, v. 13. 
OUGREOIIB «0 <5..00065<08 Golden Ochre. 

Yellow Ochre, v 9. 

Raw Sienna, v. 2. 


ORANGE AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 


ORANGE.......---...05 Orange, vi. 3. a 
Orange Chrome, vii. 13. 
Chinese Orange, vii. 15. 


RED AND ITS MODIFICATIONS, 


....Searlet Vermilion (Mer- 
curic Lodide). 
Vermilion. 
Deep Vermilion. 
Carmine. 

Deep Carmine 
Blood) vii. 6. 
Blood Clot. 
Brownisn (Brick).... Rufous, iv. 7. ; 

Light Terra Cotta, iv. IL. 
Dark Terra Cotta, iv. 14. 
WINE (Transparent) .. Ruby. 
Claret. 
Garnet. 
BLvisa PINK. ......0 Rose, vii. 20. 
YELLOWISH PINK..... Flesh. at 
salmon Buif, iv. 19. 
Salmon, vii. 17. 


SCARLET... 00505 


ere 
(Fresh 





PURPLE AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 

GG 6s oi cvces, cence Magenta, vii. 14. 
Aster, vii. 8. 
Auricula, vii. 3. 

BLUIGH...... ....sercee Lilac, vii. 19. 
Violet, vii. 10. 
Royal, vii. 7. 

BLUE AND ITS MODIFICATIONS, 


PORS BLUB. <..502.000% Ultramarine, ix. 9. 
French Blue, ix. 6. 

VELLOWIAN.........520 Turquoise, ix. 20. 
Vile, ix. 23. 

PURPLISH.... ...smalt, ix. 8. 


Hyacinth, ix. 5. 

.....Glaucous, ix. 19. 

Verditer, ix. 22. 
BLACKISH.......-.....- Indigo, ix, 1. 
Marine, ix. 2. 


GRAYISH...... 


5 GHEEN AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 


gf ey Apple, x. 20. 
Olive, x. 18 


BEATIOE ..... 2.0 sss ASIOMOOUE, ZX. 17. 
GRATVICN.......- .....-sage, x. 15. 
BLACKISH...... eer - Myrtle, x. 2. 
BROWN AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 
YELLOWISH........ .... Tawny Olive, iii. 17. 


Raw Umber, iii. 14. 
Coffee Infusion (transpa- 


rent). 
fe ree Olive Brown, iii. 9. 
| eee Light Tan (ochraceous), 
sae 
Nut. 
Dark Tan. 
TE sv ns 2 den aw vnee Fawn, iii. 22. 
Mahogany. — 
Chocolate, iii. 4. 
PURINE «6 52s400scc0es Liver, iv. 4. 


Claret Brown, iv. 1. 
Maroon, iv. 2. 
GRAY AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 
GREENISH....--.-++ .... Olive Buff, v. 12. 
Olive Gray, ii. 14. 
... Pearl, ii. 20. 
Lavender, ii. 19. 
Lead, ii. 15. 
OS), ee Gray, ii. 8. 
Gray, ii. 6. 
Slate, ii. 4. 
ee Smoke, ii. 12. 
Mouse, ii. 11. 


er 
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WHITE AND ITS MODIFICATIONS. 


YELLOWIsH..Tints weaker than Primrose, vi. 13. 
GREENISH....Tints weaker than Sulphur, vi. 14. 


CREAM........ Tints weaker than Cream Yellow, 
vi. 20. 

STRAW........ Tints ew than Straw Yellow, 
vi. 17. : 

PINKISH...... Tints weaker than Flesh. 


GRAYISH......Tints weaker than Pear] Gray, ii.20. 
BROwNIsSH....Dirty White. 

MODIFICATLONS OF BLACK. 
PURPLISH. 
BLUISH 
BROWNISH. 
GRAYISH. 

I have ventured these suggestions with 
the hope that they will at least direct at- 
tention to the importance of this appar- 
ently trivial subject, and perhaps elicit 
a discussion, and thus lead to the perfec- 
tion of a scheme of color toward which 
this paper is offered as a crude attempt. 


——_>—_—— 


SPONGES.* 
By WILLIAM B. Burk, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The sponges are even now popularly 
regarded as plants, although for many 
years naturalists have recognized them 
as members of the animal kingdom, while 
the investigations of the past 25 years 
have shown them to be animals of by no 
means the lowest type. All of the higher 
animals, including the sponges, are com- 
posed of multitudes of cells, each per. 
forming its own part in the economy of 
the individual, and while reproduction 
by division is frequent in certain groups, 
all have recourse to specialized cells or 
eggs for the perpetuation of the species. 
On account of these differences, all multi- 
cellar animals have been collectively 
termed metazoa, in contradistinction to 
the single-celled protozoa. There is here 
asimilar relationship to that which exists 
between the spore-bearing and the seed- 
bearing plants. In an egg-bearing animal 
there is a specialization of some of the 
cells of the tissues and parts to form the 
male and female reproductive elements, 
just asin the flowering plant there is a 
similar specialization of the tissues and 
leaves to form the male and female prod 
ucts and the organs of reproduction, and 
as the latter by the union of the sexual 
elements form fertile seeds, so in the 
metazoa the union of the egg. or female 
element, with the spermatozoon, or male 
reproductive product, produces a fertile 
egg. 

THE HABITAT OF SPONGES. 


Sponges are all aquatic, are found in the 
waters of every part of the globe, and in 
suitable locations may be exceedingly 
abundant. So far as known, they are all 
sedentary animals, constrained, with few 
exceptions, to pass all but the earliest 
stages of their existence fastened to the 
same submerged object to which they 
become attached in their early youth. The 
young possess powers of locomotion and 
can seek out new places of abode, but the 
adults must remain in one place and take 
whatever of food or fortune the passing 
currents may bring them. Thus they 
can only live and flourish where there are 
floating clouds of microscopical plants and 
animals, and their spores. These form 
their staples of subsistence and must 
come to them as the rain comes to the 
plant. They can use for the reception of 
food only the upper and lateral surfaces 
of the body, the lower, attached surface, 
being, of course, unavailable for such 


*Read before the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association and communicated by the author. 


purposes. To this rule there are some 
exceptions. For instance, a sand sponge 
has no base of attachment, and is 
apparently capable of living with either 
side uppermost; there are also some 
wanderers, sponges which have broken 
away from the base, and, still living, are 
rolled about on the bottom. Some of the 
commercial sponges are said to be tough 
enough to stand this. 

Among those which live near the shores, 
and in the varied conditions of the shal- 
low water habitats, there is the strangest 
diversity. Every change of bottom, every 
change in the surrounding conditions of 
the current, or the place to which the 
larva may become attached, has some 
effect upon their aspect. Thus in the 
same species we find flattened sheets, ir- 
regular lumps and clumps, and branch- 
ing, bush-like modifications of each of 
these in every variety, and finally vase- 
like shapes, either imperfect and open on 
one side, or perfect and not wholly with- 
out grace of outline 

If we pass from the varied bottom of 
the shore line to one of uniform charac- 
ter, whether the mud bottoms of the 
deeper waters of the ocean or those nearer 
the shore, or the sandy shallows, where 
the surroundings and conditions of life 
are more uniform, we find that the 
sponges inhabiting these localities are re- 
markable for greater uniformity of shape 
within the species. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SPONGES. 


The sponges have thousands of minute 
cavities within the body devoted to per- 
forming thefunctions of digestion These 
cavities receive their food from streams 
of water, circulating through a double 
system of tubes, and flowing in through 
the narrow meshes of a network formed 
in the outer covering or skin of the body. 
With this sieve-like structure there is no 
use for any particular set of external 
appendages, and no necessity for any fixed 
symmetry of form. All that the sponge 
needs is a capability to adapt itself to its 
surroundings, and the sole requisite of 
success in obtaining food is the presenta- 
tion of as much surface as possible, thus 
securing a large supply of water and ac- 
companying food. Such an organism 
requires a peculiar skeleton, since the 
internal tubes and minute stomachs 
would be liable to compression by the 
weight of the soft tissues, after the at- 
tainment of acertain size, unless some 
firmer framework was interposed; we find 
in most sponges sucha supporting skele- 
ton. In some cases this framework is 
formed by a woven mass of elastic 
threads, of a horny nature; in others the 
framework is composed partly of such 
threads and partly of stiff and unelastic 
spicules which may be calcareous or sili- 
ceous, or, in still other cases, of a network 
of spicules united by only a small amount 
of horny or siliceous material. 

The same principle of construction 
runs throughout the whole of the porif- 
era; the skeletons are really networks of 
scaffolds of spicules, or of threads perme- 
ating all parts of the body, in order to 
support the whole mass and keep open 
not only the digestive ampulle, but also 
the numerous tubes for supply and drain- 
age. A skeleton is not, however, an 
absolute essential in all the members of 
any branch of the animal kingdom: thus 
there are sponges entirely destitute of 
spicules or threads, but these are mostly 
flattened or small vase-like forms, in 
which the weight is small in proportion 
to the strength of the tissues. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMERCIAL 
SPONGES. 


In the commercial sponges the skeleton 
is an intricate mass of interwoven elastic 
horny threads, as may be seen by slicing 
one through the middle. This network 
is permeated by numberless tubes, but 
these can be reduced into two systems, 
one leading from the interior outward and 
the other leading from the external sur- 
face toward the interior. The first or 
internal system is composd of several 
large trunk tubes, largest exteriorly, but 
branching and becoming smaller as we 
approach the interior. The outer surface 
of the sponge is ornamented with project- 
ing bunches or ridges of threads. Be- 
tween these projections there are numer 
ous depressions, the bottoins of which are 
perforated by openings of medium size, 
which we can follow as tubes leading into 
the interior by examination of the cut 
surface of the section. 

These are the tubes of the external sys- 
tem. They often terminate abruptly, but 
here and there are divided into branches, 
and we can see that they really diminish 
in size toward the interior. Not infre- 
quently these tubes may be traced directly 
into the trunks of the internal system, 
but in this case their walls are thickly set 
with the openings of small tubules which 
lead into systems of tubes diminishing in 
size internally, and, therefore, belonging 
to the external system. The dried skele 
ton looks as if there was no room for 
fleshy material between the meshes, but 
the increase in size upon wetting a 
sponge shows that when in the natural 
element, and fully expanded, there is 
plenty of room between .the threads for 
all the organs we have to describe. These 
sieve-like openings, the superficial hol- 
lows and supply system act as feeders, 
bringing water loaded with nutriment to 
the ampullze or digestive sacs. After 
digestion, the refuse is passed out of the 
ampullze into the internal system and 
thence into the large central trunks, 
which finally open on the outside of the 
sponge in large crater-like orifices In 
some sponges these two systems of canals 
are not distinguishable, and there is but 
one outlet to the ampulle. 


THE SKELETON, 


One of the most interesting points to 
the naturalist lies in the history of the 
skeleton and its elements. This consists 
of two parts—the thread of binding sub- 
stance of horn or keratode and the hard 
mineralized spicule. The form of spicules 
varies greatly, and affords good system- 
atic characters. Some are pointed at 
one end, some have both extremities 
acute, while others may terminate at one 
or both ends like anchors. They may be 
smooth or variously knobbed and orna- 
mented. We cannot hope to disentangle 
the intricate relations of the partsin such 
confused structures as the sponges with- 
out studying the history of their develop- 
ment. The young can always be relied 
upon to present the observer with simpler 
or more elementary conditons, and gen- 
erally help us materially in understanding 
and transiating the adult structures. 


PROCREATION OF SPONGES, 


As we have said, the male and female 
elements are found within the sponge. 
After fertilizaton, the egg undergoes a 
regular segmentation, and then the two 
ends of the body become distinguishable, 
one being composed of smaller cells than 
the other. These young larvze swim rap- 
idly through the water by means of the 
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cilia, or small hairs, which clothe the 
exterior, and which can be moved like so 
many oars with force and rapidity at the 
will of the tiny animal. The smaller end in 
the larvie of the calcareous sponge is fore- 
most as the little creature moves aim- 
lessly about. When it encounters any 
obstacle it usually exhibits no ability to 
back off, but manages, by keoping its 
cilia in constant motion, to get away by 
rolling around the obstruction. At last 
the embryo settles down, with its mouth 
below, upon the space to which it is to 
become attached. The membranes at this 
end form a sort of sucker, which spreads 
itself out and enables the animal to ex- 
clude the water between it and the sur- 
face to which it is being applied. The 
pressure of the water holds the sponge in 
its place, and on some smooth spots this 
may continue to be its only anchorage, 
but in rougher situations it naturally 
acquires additional hold by growing into 
any cavities or around any projections. 
On soft, muddy ground, fresh water 
sponges usually begin to grow upon some 
small substance, which often is very 
small, and then the weight of the grow- 
ing sponge may sink a portion of the 
stalk into the mud below. This portion 
then dies, but even when dead it plays 

its part and forms an anchor for the 
whole structure. We cannot imagine an 
ordinary sponge growing upon a muddy 
surface unless the water was absolutely 
still or the mud hard; otherwise the tiny 
creature would be suffocated by the sedi 

ment. The deep water mud sponges of 
the sea have, however, grown so long on 
soft bottoms that they developed a sys- 
tem of threads which, protruding below, 
penetrate deeply into the mud, and may 
either serve as anchors or bases of sup- 
port. The most curious case of this kind 
occurs in the globular formed sponge, in 
which the threads forma network below, 
inclosing small stones and gravel. Thus 
the animal carries ballast, and. if turned 
bottom up in the water it rights itself 
immediately. When rolled over by the 
waves upon the muddy bottoms of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, where it occurs, it is always 
sure to end its gyrations right side up, 
like a bit of leaded pith. 

The sponginz are characterized by 
having the fibers of the skeleton solid, 
but in places where the water is filled 
with floating matter they usually have a 
core of foreign material, a fact which 
we have previously mentioned. The 
marketable kind are all of one genus, 
spongia, that from which all sponges 
derive their common name. There are 
only six species, with, however, numer- 
ous varieties, which are offered for sale; 
and, in fact, these may be reduced to 
three species if one so chooses. Three of 
the species are from the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea. and three from the 
Bahamas and Florida. Other species of 
this genus have a very general distribu- 
tion, but they are all confined to the 
equatorial and temperate zones within an 
area on either side of the equator, which 
is limited by the average temperature for 
January of 50 degrees F. The marketable 
sponges owe their excellence to the close- 
ness, fineness and resiliency of the inter 
woven fibers of the skeleton. The Med- 
iterranean appears to be particularly 
favorable to the production of specimens 
with skeletons possessing those desirable 
qualities in the greatest perfection. Those 
from the Red Sea are next in rank, while 
those of our own shores, though corre- 
sponding species to species with these 
and the Mediterranean forms, are coarser 
and less durable. 





SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING 
THE MANDRAKE. 


A writerin the New York World draws 
attention to the fact that the roots of the 
mandrake are often preserved by the un- 
lettered as charms. Its use as such dates 
back to very ancient times, and probably 
arose from the fact that the mandrake 
roots often assume a curious resemblance 
to the human form. The ancients laid 
much stress on the doctrine of corre- 
spondences, and they argued that this 
human-like root must have special at- 
tributes as regards man, and hence the 
root came into use as an amulet or charm, 

and women valued it as a love philtre. 

Perhaps the earliest reference to man- 
drake is found in Genesis, chap. xxx, 
where Reuben finds mandrakes in a field 
and Rachel consents to resign Jacob in 
exchange for the mandrakes. Leah said 
to Jacob: ‘‘I have hired thee with my 
son’s mandrakes.’’ The Jewish term for 
the mandrake signifies ‘‘ love fruit.’’ 

The old Greek and Roman physicians 
were well acquainted with the use of the 
mandrake. Dioscorides tells of a draught 
given to human beings before they have 
to undergo the pain of the surgeon’s 
knife or the cautery; and later Pliny 
gives the formula for such a draught, 
which not only had the repute of a power 
to annul pain, but was believed to possess 
the property of causing a sleep so long 
and deep that in the borrowed likeness 
of death life might yet be existing. 

Dioscorides, in his description of this 
plant, says: *‘ Some persons boil the root 
in wine down toathird part, and preserve 
the decoction, of which they administer 
a cyathus (rather more than 1!4 ounces) 
in want of sleep, or severe pains of any 
part, and also before operations with the 
knife, or the actual cautery, that they 
may not be felt’’. Further on he says: 
‘A wine is prepared from the bark of 
the root without boiling, and 3 pounds of 
it are put into a cadus (about 18 gallons) 
of sweet wine, and three cyathi of this 
are given to those who require to be cut 
or cauterizel, when, being thrown into 
a deep sleep, they do not feel any pain. 
Dioscorides adds, referring to a kind of 
mandragora called morion, that a dram 
of it being taken as a draught, or eaten 
inacake or other food, causes infatuation 
and takes away the use of reason. The 
person sleeps without sense in the atti- 
tude in which he ate for three or four 
hours afterward. 

In this connection it may be remarked 
that the people of the East to this day 
refer to an indolent person as one who 
has eaten mandrake. Shakespeare alludes 
to this when he makes Cleopatra say : 

‘Give me to drink mandragora. 
That I might sleep out this great gap of time 

My Antony is away.” 

And Othello: 

* Not poppy, nor mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.’ 

Pliny remarks that the juice of the 
leaves of the mandragora is more power- 
ful than the preparations made from the 
root, and that some persons even die 
from a considerable draught, and that 
it has the power of causing sleep in those 
who take it. The dose is, he says 4% 
cyathus (6 drams). It is taken against 
serpents, and before cuttings and punct 
urings, lest they be felt. Apuleius says 
that if any one is to havea limb muti- 
lated, burnt or sawn, he may drink 4% 


ounce with wine, and whilst he sleeps the 
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member may be cut off without pain or 
sense. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson says that beyond 
its use in medicine the wine of mandra- 
gora served many other uses Under the 
name of morion (‘‘ death wine’’) it is 
said to have been administered to persons 
who were being subjected to torture or 
to prolonged and painful death. There 
is a Jewish tradition that, at the time 
when death by crucifixion was one of the 
Roman punishments, the women of the 
Grand Sanhedrin were accustomed to 
visit the prisoners on the cross, and to 
administer to them, on a sponge charged 
with morion, this narcotic, by which the 
sufferings were allayed, under which the 
sufferers passed into deep sleep, and from 
which, after removal from the cross, re- 
covery so often took place that the Roman 
soldiers were instructed to mutilate the 
bodies of the crucified before allowing 
them to be removed by their friends for 
burial. The wine was also used for the 
purposes of enchantment, so called, and 
in one of the volumes of the famous ‘‘ Su- 
perstitions de Tous les Peuples du 
Monde * there are many drawings of 

‘mandragores, ’’ some natural, some ar- 
tificial. 

It is possible that mandragora was oc- 
casionally employed in the historical pe- 
riod within the range of tradition of 
Shakespeare’s time, for down to the 
thirteenth century the wine of the man- 
drake continaed in use. It was called 
mandragorities. and was made by put- 
ting 14 ; pound of the bark in 9 gallons of 
wine and allowing it to stand for three 
months. Persons who partook of it were 
‘alled mandrakes or mandragorites, and 
as on recovery from its effects there was 
wildness of the senses and fear, the say- 
ing of shrieking like mandrakes became 
applied by a strange perversion to the 
plant instead of the person: 

‘And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the 


et 1, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad.” 


The superstitions connected with this 
plant are gruesome. Thomas Newton, 
in his ‘‘ Herbae of the Bible,’’ says: ‘‘ The 
mandrake is supposed to be a creature 
having life engendered under the earth 
of the seed of some dead person put to 
death for murder.’’ Grimm affirms that 
it ‘grows up beneath the gallows from 
which a thief is suspended.”’ 

The directions for the removal of the 
roof are c orrespondingly blood curdling, 
as the plant, ‘‘ possessing life, shrieks at 
its removal, and he who bears it falls 
dead or else goes mad.” 

For the avoidance of this two-horned 
dilemma the following explicit directions 
are given: ‘‘ He who desires to possess @ 
mandrake must stop his ears with wax 
so that he may not hear the deathly yells 
which the plant utters as it is being 
dragged from the earth. Then, before 
sunrise on a Friday, he must go out with 
a dog ‘all black,’ make three crosses 
around the mandrake with the point of a 
sword, loosen the soil about the root, 
being careful that the wind is to his 
back, tie the root to the dog’s tail, and, 
going to a safe distance, offer the beast a 
piece of bread. The dog will then run at 
the bread, drag out the mandrake root 
and fall dead, killed by the horrible yell 
of the plant.”’ 

After the dog is buried on the spot with 
religious honors and secret sacred rites, 
the root is to be taken up, * washed with 
wine, wrapped in silk, laid in a casket, 
bathed every Friday and clothed in a 
little, new white smock every new moon. 

‘‘If thus considerately treated it acts 
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as a familiar spirit, and every piece of 
coin laid by it at night doubles before 
morning.”’ ; 

Virgil (neid iii 20-30) attributes 
somewhat similar properties to the myr- 
tle. When Aneas plucks some shoots 
from the grave of Polydorus, the twigs 
on being broken off exude blood: 

huie atro liquuntur sanguine guite 
Et terram tabo maculant.” 

Another superstition connected with 
the use of the mandrake as a medicine is 
that a small dose makes a person vain of 
his beauty and conceited, but that a large 
dose makes him anidiot. This popular 
belief is said to have been recognized by 
Shakespeare when Banquo, after the un- 
canny visitation of the ‘‘ weird sisters,”’ 
asks fearfully and wonderingly of Mac- 
beth: 

** Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root that takes 
the reason prisoner ?” 

Some commentators, however, say that 
by the ‘‘ insane root’ is meant hemlock, 
which was used by the ancients for simi- 
lar purposes. 

ee eee 


Points in Dispensing. 


At arecent meeting of the Liverpool 
Pharmaceutical Students’ Society a mem- 
ber said he had frequently had to send 
out a mixture of equal parts of cod liver 
oil and Parrish’s syrup, and as it was 
anything but a sightly compound when 
finished, he tried to make an emulsion, 
using mucilage of acacia or tragacanth. 
That answered fairly well, but the dose 
was too much increased in bulk, so he 
had to try and devise an alternative. and 
found this in tincture of quillaja. If 30 
minims of tincture of quillaja be used for 
each ounce of oil in the mixture, a per- 
fect emulsion is at once formed, and as 
elegant a preparation as is possible with 
suc. a combination of ingredients is the 
result. 

As an instance of the peculiar way in 
which the directions of some prescriptions 
were drawn up, the following was placed 
before the meeting: 


NE MINN os. ooo chan duce sadder ounsnss snes 3 iij 
05. 


Directions.—Six drops to be taken in 
half a wineglassful of water three times 
a day, five or ten minutes to half an hour 
before meals, or five or ten minutes to an 
hour or two after meals. 

The next communication was in rela- 
tion to a rather nice point in dispensing. 

A member had dispensed a mixture of 
quinine, potassium iodide and hydro 
bromic acid, made up with peppermint 
water, and was surprised to see after a 
short time unmistakable evidence of 
iodine being liberated from the iodide. 
The iodide on examination proved to be 
free from iodate, and the other ingredi- 
ents pure also, except the peppermint 
water, which in the stock bottle had a 
distinct odor of nitrous ether. This was 
finally explained by a mixture containing 
spirit of nitre having been made up direct 
by pouring the peppermint water into the 
bottle in which the mixture was dis 
pensed,and the volatile nitrous ether pass- 
ing into the peppermint water stock bottle 
by displacement had thus contaminated 
the whole lot. This peppermint water 
readily liberated iodine from an acidu- 
lated solution of an iodide. The presi- 
dent said he had had a similar experience 
with distilled water spoilt with elixir 
phosphori, and H. Wyatt, Jr., gave an 
instance in which distilled water had be- 


come contaminated with ammonia. 
These distilled waters should always be 
poured into a measure before filling up 
dispensing phials with them, or bottles 
fitted with glass taps should be used, and 
then the contents can be run off without 
any risk. 
a ae 


Report on Aromatic Oils and 
Camphor. 


Schimmel & Co., Leipsic (Fritzsche 
Bros., New York), issue their usual semi- 
annual report on essential oils under date 
of October, 1895. From this we abstract 
the subjoined information relating to 
essential oils and Messina essences: 


ANETHOL OF ANISE OIL. 


Referring to the production of pure 
anethol from oil of anise, and the prefer- 
ence which the former has obtained over 
the latter as an article of trade, Schim- 
mel & Co. recommend their pure anethol 
as ‘‘the finest anise oil in existence.’’ 
This article was first brought into trade 
in October, 1886, and the fact that about 
nine-tenths of the anise oil distilled in 
Schimmel & Co.’s works is converted into 
anethol is adduced asa justification of 
the timeliness of the step. 


SOLUBILITY OF ANETHOL IN ALCOHOL. 


Up to the present no careful investiga- 
tion has been made concerning the solu- 
bility of anethol in alcohols of different 
strength, although an accurate knowledge 
of this important property of anethol is 
certainly of great practical value. It is 
thought, therefore, that the publication 
of the following data, which are based 
upon investigations made by Schimmel 
& Co. will be of service: 

Ph gaa of anethol in 1 liter of aleohol at + 
Strength of spirit in per 

cent. by vol. Sy say ee 
Quantity (in grams) of 

anethol dissolved in 1 

liter of alcohol - -OL2 0.2 0.382 

Hell & Gaertner (Jour. fur prakt. 
Chemie N. F. 51, 424) have investigated 
the action of bromine on anethol. The 
experiments published by them had for 
their object the determination, by chem- 
ical experiment, of the constitution of 
the unsaturated side-chain of anethol; 
i. e., to find out whether it is a propenyl. 
(.CH: CH.CH;) or an allyl-compound 
(.CH,.CH: CH:). 

The addition of bromine to a solution 
of anethol in ether produced monobrom- 


2 30 40 50 


0.86 2.3 


anetholdibromide C,H; ee in com- 


pact needles, melting at 107-108°. Upon 
boiling this compound with zinc-dust two 
atoms of Br are separated out, but the 
manipulation probably forms, not mono- 
bromanethol, but a polymer of that sub- 
stance. 

Oxidation of monobromanetholdibro- 
mide with chromic acid produces a ketone 

J 

O.HiBre or ype melting at 98°, of which 
the Br in the subsidiary chain can be 
easily replaced by other radicals. Re- 
duction with zinc-dust produces a ketone 


OHBrO Ty treatment with acetate 


of potassium an acetate, melting point 
82-83°. 

Oxidation of the brominized ketone 
with permanganate of potassium always 
yielded, as the principal product, 
m-bromanisic acid ; in addition to this 
there were observed, in one instance, 
small proportions of another acid, which 
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, ras found to bea ketonic acid, CsH;Br- 
py The formation of this 


acid shows that the anethol employed, 
of which the origin could no longer be 
clearly traced, answered, at any rate 
J 
partly, to the formula Ne CH, 
In working with an anethol (melting 
point 228-232%) from star anise oil, no 
ketonic acid, but only m-bromanisic acid 
was obtained. The authors, therefore, as- 
sume that the last mentioned anethol 
possesses the formula hitherto applied to 
it, according to which it must be re- 
garded as  p-methoxypropenylbenzene 
‘: 
Cl ee: but that, under certain 
conditions, there occurs in oils of anise 
yet another anethol which, when bromi- 
nated and oxidized, yields the ketonic 
acid above referred to, and which must, 
therefore, be constituted as follows: 


. t; OCH; 
CoHGH..CH: CH:. 

Schimmel & Co. say they can confirm 
this view from their own investigations. 
Both anise oil from Pimpinella anisum 
and star anise oil from J/licium anisatum 
contain, besides anethol, methylchavicol, 

. ‘ 
Ole tie: CH,. This may be inferred 
from the following statements: 

When anise oil or star anise oil is freed 
as much as possible from crystallizable 
anethol by a freezing mixture, there re- 
mains behind a thin oil which undergoes 
remarkable alterations when boiled with 
alcoholic potash (Eycman’s process). 
The boiling point is raised, the index of 
refraction is materially increased, and 
upon cooling a further large quantity of 
beautifully crystalline anethol is ob- 
tained. Although we have not yet suc- 
ceeded in preparing pure methylchavicol 
from oils of anise, we nevertheless con- 
sider the presence of that substance in 
the oils to be beyond doubt in the light 
of the behavior of the liquid portions of 
the oils sketched above. 

CASSIA OIL, 

The difficulties in connection with the 
trade in this article still exist, according 
to the ‘*‘ Report.”’ Since March of this 
year the arrivals in Hong Kong have been 
so small that the demand could only 
partly be supplied and consequently the 
consumers in Europe and America were 
reduced to the necessity of using up old 
stocks. The reason of the scarcity is at- 
tributed to different causes, among which 
the rumors of a crop failure appear to be 
the most plausible, for if sufficient ma- 
terial were in existence it would certainly 
have been brought to light by the high 
prices. ° 

Unfortunately, parcels adulterated 
with resin and petroleum have again 
made their appearance. In May of this 
year, per steamer ‘* Niobe,’’ a shipment 
was received from one of the principal 
exporters in Hong Kong. The analysis 
of this lot gave the following results: 

per cent. 
Aldehyde content wre ee: 
Pa Xa, <3) oe 5 ce ie ee 

A speculator in Germany offered a par- 
cel of cassia oil which possessed remark- 
able properties. It was noticeable at once 
by its low sp. gr. of 1.037 (instead of 
1.055-1.065 in normal oil). A preliminary 
investigation showed it to contain over 
10 per cent. of alcohol. Under these cir- 
cumstances the aldehyde determination 
naturally gave inaccurate results. As 
up to the present cassia oil of direct im- 
port has never been found adulterated 
with alcohol, it may safely be assumed 
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that that addition was made to it by the 
speculator in question. 

After these experiences. an1 having 
regard to the peculiar market conditions 
of the drug, the greatest care should be 
exercised when making purchases of the 
article, in order to prevent a recrudes- 
cence of the practice of adulteration with 
resin, which appeared to have been 
stamped out for good On the other hand 
the requirements concerning the aldehyde 
content should not be placed too high, 
inasmuch as oils containing 8) per cent. 
of cinnamic aldehyde are already among 
the exceptions in the market. Presuming, 
therefore, that the oil is in other respects 
free from adulteration. a standard of 
from 70 to 75 per cent. of cinnamic acid 
should be considered satisfactory. 


CAMPHOR. 


The advance in price in this indispensa- 
ble article is due, Schimmel & Co. say, 
to the speculative tactics of a London 
capitalist, and is therefore, at any rate 
in the extent it has assumed, without a 
solid basis. The question whether it is 
likely to ba prolonged much further can- 
not be answered At any rate there is 
very little spirit of enterprise shown for 
the article at its current market rates, 
and business in the drug is restricted 
within the narrowest limits. 

The question whether the island of 
Formosa will pass entirely into the hands 
of the Japanese is only of secondary im- 
portance. If that should be the case, 
however, the Japanese will hold the 
monopoly of the production of the article 
and, with theirnotorious astuteness, they 
will then, in all probability, succeed in 
discovering a means of preventing direct 
shipments from Formosa, thereby main- 
taining prices, if not at their present 
level, at a figure which will secure them 
a handsome profit. 

The average price of Formosa camphor 
during the last 13 months has been as 
follows: 


Dose. 
Grams. 


le. Dailv. 


Sing 


Acetal...... bee ewa we .. 8.0 16.0 
Acid. cresotinic veges . 9 0 
Acid. cubebic.... ae cet ee. 0 
Acid. diiodosalicylic. x whe 1.0 3.0 
Acid. dithiosslicyvlic.. Sa 1.5 
Acid. hydrobromic ees ae 2.9 
MN So eh cha eteis desk 0.005 0.05 
ee OUP inci cncass coctveus| OOO 1.0 
ee 0.5 1.0 
Alphol........ eee OD 2.0 
Analgen.......... poiushsabink 10 1.0) 
Anemonin.... .. whnwes weeks) Slee 0.1 
J eee soewenent De 2.0 
Antisepsin.... seni eee 0.2 
PD J atbavaucesseass aaaciel Wee 0.2 
Antithermin............ sceutwe 0.2 0.8 
eee 0.02 0.1 
ES ciae'nouias bankas shtsankeset LOM 1.0 
Asaprol...... Re ee ee ere aS 1,0 
Aspidospermin hydrochi.......... 9.003 0,006 
EN cass bow weve veces went 0.1 
eee rer ses ie! 2.0 
Se ae eee 0.5 2.0 
kde sehGuh hi unicast ccexxnet 0.75 3.0 
| EEE SRR ere eee Ee 2.0 
Ee ee eee i 1.0 
Caffeinchloral...... Sh waERkel SHER 0.4 0.9 
SN cece keh keuuai vce concent’ eee 2.0 
Chioraleyanhydrate...... <s 0.02 0.1 
bo | eS ae eee SF 4.0 
oo eee scawbiaon|ecem 3.0 
Cs. cteswerscencsentest Me 2.0 
SEMDS on nbs pense vexcseedeoncssen] Slee] ee 
Creosotum carbon.................. 1.0 6.9 
Sc ncbnh nukes wbekevrs su tenees 0.5 2.0 
SR rca cwuxbi Ch ebhisnonsvanb ene 0.001 0,003 
cones ic cascas skoubeubeosane 0.5 1.0 
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per cwt. 
1894 September . Bis. 
1894 October . 70s. 
1894 November . 76s. 
1894 December 7s. 
1895 January . Sts. 
1895 February 84s. 
1895 March 96s. 
1895 April . 85s. 
1895 May . Tbs. 
1895 June . 10s. 
1895 July . 130s. 
1895 August . 160s. 
1895 September . . 190s. 


Crude Japanese camphor reached its 
highest point (up to the present) in the 
middle of September, when 210 shillings 
per hundredweight was quoted for it. 

It scarcely requires mentioning that 
under the prevailing conditions no bind- 
ing quotations for refined camphor can 
be given. 

ae 


The Detection of Blood Stains. 


The detection of blood stains on rusty 
iron is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
owing to the fact that in most cases it is 
impossible to obtain hemine crystals 
from the blood which has been made in- 
soluble by the iron oxide. Very fre- 
quently, too, it is of the greatest impor 
tance to prove the complete absence of 
blood. 

The behavior of the blood toward hy- 
drogen peroxide is a valuable means for 
the latter purpose. The slightest trace 
of blood substance brought into contact 
with a drop of this reagent causes an 
immediate evolution of oxygen, so that 
the drop in a very short time becomes 
changed into a white froth. 

The best method of observing the re- 
action is as follows: A drop of the solu- 
tion of the suspected blood material, or 
where a solution is not possible (as in the 
case of spots on rusty iron), a small piece 
of the rust scraped off, is placed on an 
object glass with a piece of black paper 
underneath. After moistening with a 
drop of water made very feebly alkaline 
a drop of hydrogen peroxide is added, 


Dose. 
Grams. 

















Single. Daily. 
MUIR A. uc ah owas aeia canoe eceas 0.001 0.015 
Euphorine..... 0.5 2.0 
eS ee rere cine pknbe ek) GPO 0.1 
Extr. Adonidis vern. thuid......... 0.5 2.0 
Extr. Boldo fluid......... eseseenie 0.9 2.0 
Extr. lacti grandiflor, fluid........ 0.75 3.0 
se ee err 0.9 2.0 
Extr. Gelsem. fluid. .......... vwean) Cee 0.6 
SR caviar acunaustssekawsxe=ano% 0.5 2.0 
| eee re 0.25 1.0 
SPUN Gs anbbcnnn sees beunssien 1.0 5.0 
Guatacol carbon... .......0008008 1.0 6.0 
ci ccacstwanencsreske| S00 .0 
ER cieciSnccves. - sankey 1.5 1.0 
NN fcc codu nue dehs ose bes cha ss 0.5 5 
0 Se a ee eer 0.5 1.0 
RR er eee 0.03 0.12 
ID ce nccu ens: sbseenesscdeice, “She 0.4 
Hydrargyr. thymol. acet.......... 0.09 0.02 
1 ao errr ts 0,05 0.2 
Hydrochinon................. ccosae OS 2.0 
SESS np EI ee ea 1.0 1.0 
SN: cn UGka sels os sek he haes sa 0.05 0.2 
SONTRS an 66 550 0.5 1.0 
lodocaffeine...... 0.5 2.0 
lodotheobromine 05 2.0 
OT Serr rere rrr 1.0 41.0 
Lactophenine.............sceesceses 1.0 ».0 
Eee 1.0 1.0 
6 ees ab iwNeeREekeanier 0.5 2.0 
SER cok abewens san din yanvaobeeue 1.0 5.0 
OER eRe Serpe as, eee 1.0 6.0 
ere ee 0.5 2.0 
Methylacetanilide.................. 0.3 5 
eee 1.0 5.0 
ER or reenter ea 0.75 3.0 
PEN ese Sick kxeacpueeercaees] Mow 0.8 
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and when the slightest trace of blood 
substance is present numerous compara- 
tively large bubbles cf gas are developed, 
which after a short time unite, forming 
a fine snow-white scum, which remains 
for some hours. It is characteristic that 
the scum forms from the outside of the 
drop inward, so that it is surrounded by 
a ring of clear fluid. In the case of rust 
containing blood, the development of gas 
does not proceed from all the particles of 
rust but only from those to which blood 
is attached. 

It is impossible to mistake this appear- 
ance for that formed by air bubbles. On 
moistening the rust with the alkaline 
water numerous air bubbles are fre- 
quently formed, but these are quickly 
dissipated by touching them with a thin 
glass rod before adding the hydrogen 
peroxide. 

If the reaction does not occur, it is cer- 
tain that the rust contains no blood; but, 
unfortunately, its occurrence cannot be 
regarded as proof positive of the presence 
of blood, since other animal fluids (e.g., 
pus) behave in a similar way toward 
hydrogen peroxide. 

Apirt from its value as a negative 
proof, the reaction is also of use in test- 
ing whether crystals supposed to be 
hemine crystals really are so. The age 
of the spots on the rust appears to make 
no difference. Stains six months old re- 
sponded to the test as sharply as when 


fresh.-—F. Gantter, abstracted in The 
Analyst. 
—__-_ > -—- 
Maximum Doses of the Newer 
Medicaments. 


A. Schreiber of Neukirch has prepared 
a very comprehensive table of maximum 
doses, the dosage of the official drugs 
being given as authorized in various 
European pharmacopceias. He also pre- 
sents(Apoth. Zeitung) a table of the max- 
imum doses of the recent additions to 
our materia medica, and this we print 
below: 















Dose. 
Grams. 

Single. Daily. 
BML usu ccise rac cess acaeaN 1.0 4.0 
PS OUND. coincccccscconecces 0.5 15 
Lt ene peer re 0.001 0.005 
OS Sg OS Ee eer re res 0.4 1.5 
Orexine hydrochlor.......... Sgeeue 0.5 2.0 
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Urocidine..... ves! ee 5.0 
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WOMAN IN THE REALM OF 
AESCULAPIUS,* 


A Historical Sketch. 


By HERMANN PETERS, 
Nuremberg. 


(Concluded from page 281.) 
MEDICAL WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


As has previously been stated, female 
physicians had.no definite standing in the 
whole of Europe except in Italy. Never- 
theless. the practice of obstetrics was 
generally restricted to midwives, and 
many of these were possessed of scien- 
tific ability. Louise Bourgeois, who lived 
in France about the year 1600, and who 
was accoucheuse to Marie de Medici, wife 
of Henry IV, is worthy of special men- 
tion. In the year 1609 she published her 
‘‘ Observations,’’ which were repeatedly 
republished and translated into German 
and Dutch. In 1677 Marguerite du 
Tertre, of France, published a work on 
midwifery, which, however, did not have 
the wide circulation obtained by the 
‘* Observations. ”’ 

At the close of the last century, and the 
beginning of this, Marie Louise Lacha- 
pelle and Marie Anne Victoire Boivin 
distinguished themselves by their writ- 
ings, among the works of the latter being 
a two-volume *‘ Traité pratique des mala- 
dies de l’uterus et de ses annexes,’’ which 
was the result of collaboration between 
herself and A. Duges (Paris, 1833). Her 
talent received recognition in the con- 
ferring upon her of the degree by the 
University of Marburg, and by other 
honors. 

Among the learned midwives of Eng- 
land, the names of Jane Hamalden, Jane 
Sharp, Alice Dennis and Elizabeth Cellier 
are worthy of especial mention. 


MEDICAL WOMEN IN GERMANY. 


In the year 1690 Justine Siegemund, 
who was established in practice at Leib- 
nitz and who was called from that health 
resort to Berlin, published a work under 
the title of ‘*‘ Churbrandenburgische 
Hoff-Wehemutter,’’ which was based on 
her experience of 20 years. 

In the year 1700 there also appeared a 
book on midwifery by Elizabeth Horen- 
berg, which, however, was not so well 
known as was the one just referred to. 

The most famous German midwife was 
Marianne Theodore Charlotte Heiden- 
reich, nee Heiland, and known as Siebold. 
She was born at Heiligenstadt, in Eich- 
felde. Her mother took the degree of 
Doctor of Midwifery in Giessen as early 
as 1815, and established herself there as 
midwife and vaccinating physician. Her 
second husband was her teacher, Elias 
von Siebold, and the daughter, Marianne, 
began the study of anatomy, physiology 
and obstetrics under the guidance of her 
tather and mother in her seventeenth 
year. She then studied in Géttingen and, 
to obtain a license to practice midwifery 
in Erlangung, she passed the board of 
medical examiners at Darmstadt. In 
1817 she received the degree of doctor 
from the University of Giessen on her 
thesis treating of ‘‘ Extra-uterine Preg- 
nancy, and Especially a case of Abdomi- 
nal Pregnancy.’’ She had a very fashion- 
able practice, acting as accoucheuse to 
the Princess of Coburg, in 1818, and to 
the Duchess of Kent, in 1829, the child 





* Translated for the AMERICAN DRUGGIST 
AND PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD from the Berlin 


Pharmaceutische Zeitung. 


in the latter case being the present Queen 
of England, Victoria. She married Bri- 
gade Surgeon A. Heidenreich, and died 
in 1850. 

' It was formerly ladies of stand- 
ing and culture, and more particularly 
those living in the country, who were ex- 
pected to be not altogether ignorant of 
the healing art. 

In a work by Von Hohberg, on the sub- 
ject of country life (Adeliges Landleben), 
published in Nuremberg in 1682, the fol- 
lowing occurs: 

‘It is very desirable for the noble 

housewife who resides in the country to 
prepare a small and serviceable phar- 
macy in accordance with her own means, 
in which can be found the medicines 
required for occasional cases of illness, 
and also for the use of the physician, who 
is frequently brought hurriedly from a 
great distance without knowing the 
nature of the disease he is to be called 
upon to treat, and consequently without 
knowing what medicine he should bring 
with him. She should understand dis- 
tillation, and should keep a stock of all 
sorts of good distilled waters. She should 
never be without theriac, ‘ mithridat’ 
confection alkernes and hyacinth, ‘ be- 
zoar,’ rhubarb, senna leaves, agaric, 
and the like. She should always have at 
hand medicinal oils, balsam, alcohol, 
‘salia’ heart and strengthening waters, 
salts, syrups, juices, juleps, pastes, pow- 
ders, salves, plaster, vinegars, lozenges, 
troches, and good fumigants. She should 
also gather good herbs, roots, flowers, 
fruits and seeds at the proper period of 
their growth, dry them and lay them 
away. All simples should be preserved 
in clean boxes, glasses and bags, upon 
which should invariably be written what 
it is, and in what year it was made: 
although it is not necessary for the house- 
wife to be versed in or to dabble in the 
highly dangerous chemicals in the prep- 
aration or the dosage of which irredee1a 
able errors might be made. 
: ‘*The dried herbs, roots and flowers 
keep best in bags made of clean coarse 
paper, in which their strength can least 
readily evaporate or dissipate. These 
can be tightly closed and hung on nails, 
so that they will be safe from dust, mice 
and vermin.”’ 

Women appear to have mixed so much 
of the magic and ghostly in their prac- 
tice of medicine as to have brought it into 
disrepute among their contemporaries. 
The estimation in which female practi- 
tioners were held is evidenced by a saw 
which was current at this time, to the 
effect that, ‘‘ Who buys his medicines of 
women pays with his life.’? Nothwith- 
standing this, however, several of these 
dilletanti doctors gained quite a reputa- 
tion for their knowledge of medicine. 

The holy Hildegard, above referred 
to, is a notable example among the Ger- 
man medical women of the middle ages. 
She sprung from a knightly family and 
was born in 1098, at Bechheim, on the 
Nah. She was educated in the cloister 
of Benedictine nuns at Disibodenberg, 
which cloister she eventually entered, 
becoming its abbess in 1136. In the year 
1148 she, with several of her sister nuns, 
tounded a convent on St. Ruprechtsburge, 
near Bingen. She enjoyed during her 
life a lofty reputation for her learning 
and skill, and carried on correspondence 
with the Emperor Conrad III, with 
Frederick Barbarossa, and with the popes 
Adrian IV and Alexander III, portions 
of which are still in existence. She died 
in the year 1179. 

Among the various writings left by 
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Hildegard is a medico-scientific work 
bearing, in the early editions, various 
titles, as ‘‘ Physica,” or ‘‘ Libri de natura 
hominis, elementorum diversarumque 
creaturum,”’ or ‘‘ Libri simplicis et com- 
posite medicine.’’ The work was written 
between the years 1151 and 1159, and coni 
tains a description of the physical and 
therapeutic properties of the best known 
animals, plants and minerals of that 
time, and also directions as to the methods 
of preparing many empirically approved 
remedies fur diseases of man and beast. 


——— 


The Treatment of Ingrowing Nail. 


Ingrowing nail, or ongle inearne, as 
the French call it, is, as is well known, a 
very painful affection, and unfortunately 
the operation necessary for its cure is 
often dreaded by the patients, although 
local and general anesthetics are em- 
ployed to render the avulsion as painless 
as possible. A very simple method has 
been frequently employed by a confrére 
with constant success. It consists in 
painting the offending portion of the nail 
with a warmed 40 per cent. solution of 
caustic potash. In a few seconds the 
upper horny layer is rendered so soft 
that it can be easily removed by a piece 
of broken glass used asa scraper. The 
application of the solution and the scrap- 
ing is continued until nothing but an 
exceedingly thin portion of the nail re- 
mains, which can be easily removed by a 
small scissors. The patient can now be 
considered cured, without having lost a 
drop cf blood nor felt any pain.—Med. 
Press and Circular. 

—o———— 
Treatment of Spasmodic Facial 
Neuralgia. 

Dr. Grandclément recommends the 

treatment of tic doloreux, or spasmodic 


facial neuralgia, by hypodermic injec- 
tions of the following solution: 


PMUIP GTI o 5 oii ccdcsevesiscvcces .... 60 grains 
Cocaine hydrocblorate............ .. % grain 
Distilled water........ eee. oes. 150 minims 


In two cases cited, while a cure was not 
effected, the severity] of the attacks was 
very much diminished. 


——_>_—_— 


Ammonia Present in Corks. 


In a preliminary note published in the 
Schweizerische Wochenschrift fir Chemie 
und Pharmacie Dr. Paul Liechti states 
that his suspicions having been aroused 
by the results of some water analyses 
which he was engaged on, he determined 
to examine the new corks with which 
the containers had been closed. This he 
did by shaking each cork with 50 ccm. of 
water in a clean glass bottle provided 
with a glass stopper, pouring the water 
off into a tube and testing it by means of 
Nessler’s reagent. In every casea decided 
coloration appeared. He examined not 
only his own corks, which he had himself 
purchased but a few weeks previously 
from the manufacturer, but also a num- 
ber of new corks obtained from local 
pharmacists and grocers. To avoid 
handling them the corks were taken up 
with pincers to lay in the water. The re- 
action was not equally marked in each 
case, but it was always very decided. 

In view of this observation Dr. Liechti 
utters a caution against the use of new 
corks as stoppers for bottles of water 
intended for analysis. 
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Ingrowing Hairs. 


Dr. Guthrie (Med. News) calls attention 
to a condition of ingrowing hairs, which 
presents itself in the form of bluish white 
pimples, varying in size from a pin’s head 
to a small pea, situated usually about the 
chin, where the beard grows the thickest. 
Careful inspection of the unshaved chin 
and cheeks will show here and there the 
presence of ‘‘ giant hairs.’”’ These are 


dark in color and as thick as hog’s 
bristles. The slightest traction with 


forceps suffices to painlessly remove them. 
The thickening is due to a deposit of a 
dark, soft material, which envelops the 
hair throughout its extent. This layer 
can be scraped off, and is soluble in liquor 
potasse. The hair itself is also thick- 
ened, and its structure is blurred and in- 
distinct. It is probable that the little 
bluish white pimples form by the growing 
within the hair follicle of what remains 
of a broken, thickened and brittle hair. 
The condition occurs most commonly on 
a bearded face, but it is sometimes ob- 
served in other situations, as the axilla, 
the pubes, the periphery of the hairy scalp. 
Under the latter circumstances the con- 
dition is dependent rather on a blockage 
of the orifice of the hair follicle than upon 
disease of the hair itself. Sometimes, in- 
stead of a single hair, such a follicle will 
contain a minute ring-shaped tress, com~- 
posed of adozen or more fine hairs. These 
are particularly common about the under 
surface of the penis, where they often 
suppurate and discharge a foul smelling 
mixture of pus and decayed sebaceous 
matter. In treatment giant hairs should 
be removed by means of forceps, but it is 
essential that flo force be used. When 
the little nodules have formed, the over- 
lapping surface should be sterilized and 
an incision made with a sharp tenotomy 
knife. <A portion of hair will present it- 
self and can easily be extracted. 





How to Poison a Dog. 


It frequently happens that people want 
to get rid of some dog or cat which has 
seen its best days, and, of course, they 
apply to that bloodthirsty person the 
chemist to do the deed. The best poison, 
according to the Chemists’ and Druggists’ 
Diary, is acid hydrocyanic dil. B.P., 14 
to 1 ounce being a sufficient dose, accord- 
ing to the size of the dog. This should 
be put into a long vial, the best for the 
purpose being a hand-made oil sample 
vial, kept for this and nothing else. The 
administrator of the poison, when ar- 
ranging the time that doggie is to receive 
his last drink, should caution the owner 
not to give him food for at least three 
hours previously. When the point of ad- 
ministration is reached, the person who 
is to hold the dog, should get it to squat 
down, or put it between his knees, then 
grasp the lower jaw with a handkerchief 
or towel. The administrator similarly 
grasps the upper jaw, and as quickly as 
possible introduces the vial over the 
tongue, allowing the liquid to flow down 
the throat. Sometimes a little coaxing 
may be necessary, but, as a rule, there is 
not much difficulty. An ounce male 
syringe may be used instead of the bot- 
tle, but there is nothing to be gained by 


it. 

Should the administrator fail to get the 
poison over, the dog should be put on 
the chain for several hours until it is 
quite hungry ; then give it 2 grains of 
powdered strychnine inclosed in a piece 
of meat, and allow it to drink water 
freely. 


The convulsions which follow 


administration of strychnine are abhor- 
rent, and it is advisable to resort to this 
poison only at the very last. 

Cats are poisoned in the same way as 
dogs, but there is greater risk of biting 
and scratching. Two drachms of fresh 
hydrocyanic acid is a sufficient dose for 
them, and it should be injected witha 
male syringe. 

eee 
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HANDBOOK OF PHARMACY. Embracing the 
theory and practice of pharmacy and the art 
of dispensing, for students of pharmacy and 
medicine, practical pharmacists and a 
cians. By Virgil Coblentz, Ph.G., Phil.D., 
F.C.S., ete., professor of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical chemistry, and director of the 
yharmaceutical laboratory in the College of 
5 evince of the City of New York, etc.. ete. 
Second edition: revised and enlarged with 437 
illustrations. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son 
& Co., 1012 Walnut street, 1895. $3.50. 

The present volume shows many minor 
improvements over the first edition and 
is, In some respects, more complete and 
satisfactory than the latter. Two new 
chapters have been added, one on ‘‘ Uri- 
nary Analysis” and the other on ‘‘ The Mi- 
croscope in Pharmacy.’’ Concerning the 
former, Dr. Coblentz says, in his preface. 
that ‘‘ it is the aim to furnish the essential 
features in a concise form adapted to the 
use of the pharmacist, pharmaceutical or 
medical student.’’ In this we think he has 
succeeded admirably, for the chapter em- 
braces a very complete and satisfactory 
study of the urine and its constituents, 
both normal and abnormal. All of the 
better known tests are described, with 
notes on their mode of application; and 
the text is elucidated by numerous en- 
gravings showing the appearance of 
various constituents of the urine under 
the microscope. The chapter on ‘‘ The 
Microscope in Pharmacy,’’ which fol- 
lows, will be a disappointment to many 
who may consult it for detailed informa. 
tion on the subject. Beyond a descrip- 
tion of the mechanical arrangement of 
the apparatus and a brief description of 
cell contents, the chapter contains little 
of an instructive character and certainly 
fails to fulfill the promise of its title. 
This is conspicuously evident in the ab- 
sence of any reference to inorganic and 
organic micro-chemistry. Several alter- 
ations and additions are noticeable 
throughout the volume, particularly on 
pages 70, 114, 152, 153, 166, 169 and 561, 
and these bring the book well abreast of 
recent progress in pharmacy and chem- 
istry. 

THE FoRCES OF NATURE: A Study of Natural 
Phenomena. By Herbert B. Harrop and 
Louis A. Wallis. Columbus, Ohio: Harrop 
& Wallis, 1895. 

_ This is a creditable attempt to present 

in popular form some of the teachings of 

modern science. There are chapters on 
the solar system, chemistry, light and 
heat, electricity and many other special 
subjects whose study is attended with 
difficulty by persons of limited attain- 
ments. It partakes somewhat of the 
character of books of the ‘‘ us2ful infor- 
mation for the people” order, and is not 
to be recommended for systematic study. 

One of the authors is a pharmacist. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. — A 
Practical Treatise with Especial Reference 
to the Clinical Application of ke By 
John V. Shoemaker, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica, Pharmacology, 
Therapeutics, and Clinical Medicine, and 
Clinical Professor of Diseases of the Skin in 
the Medico-Chirurgical College of Phildel- 
hia ; Physician to the Medico-Chirurgical 

ospital, Philadelphia, etc., etc. Third edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised. Reset with new 
type and printed from new electrotype 
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plates. Royal octavo, pages ix, 1108. Extra 
cloth, $5 net ; Sheep, $5.75 net. Philadelphia: 
The F. A. Davis Company, Publishers, 1914 
and 1916 Cherry street. 

The volume before us is a revised and 
enlarged edition of a work which has al- 
ready met with most marked favor at 
the hands of many teachers and students 
of medicine. The two previous editions 
were two-volume works, but in this edi- 
tion (the third) the author has combined 
the two volumes into one and thereby en- 
hanced the value of the book. The phar- 
macological portions of the book, which 
constitute its most valuable feature to a 
pharmaceutical reviewer, are exceedingly 
complete and satisfactory, and it is 
pointed out that the enumeration of prep- 
arations has been made to accord with 
the United States Pharmacopeeia of 1890. 
We regard Shoemaker’s ‘*‘ Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics ’’’ as one of the most 
admirable treatises of its class and simply 
indispensable as a reference book for the 
practicing physician. Its value to stu- 
dents of both medicine and pharmacy rests 
chiefly in its exceedingly clear and com- 
plete descriptions of the properties, uses 
and pharmacy of the drugs enumerated, 
the chapters on prescription-writing, for- 
mule and poisons and antidotes being 
very thoroughly treated and presented in 
a manner at once systematic and attrac- 
tive. Dr. Shoemaker is to be especially 
congratulated on the mechanical features 
of the book which reflect the long experi- 
ence of his publishers in the preparation 
of works of this class. The volume is 
printed in good clear type on fine paper 
and is bound in excellent taste. 


MONOGRAPH ON FLUID ExTRACTS, SOLID Ex- 
TRACTS AND OLEORESINS. With Appendix. 
By Joseph Harrop, Ph.G., author ofS Mono- 

ig on Flavoring Extracts,” etc. Edited 

xy Herbert B. Harrop, Columbus, Ohio. 


even & Co., Publishers, 1895. 

A book given up to details of the proc- 
ess of manufacturing medicinal fluid ex- 
tracts has for some time been a desider- 
atum with working pharamcists, and the 
volume before us would accordingly seem 
to filla want. The work is arranged on 
practical lines and contains a very com- 
plete list of the extracts used in medicine, 
together with working formulas for their 
preparation and descriptions of the ap- 
paratus employed. 


YEAR BOOK OF PHARMACY,comprising abstracts 
of papers relating to Pharmacy, Materia 


Medica, and Chemistry, contributed to Brit- 


ish and Foreign journals, from July 1, 1894, 

to June 30, 1895. With the transactions of 
the British Pharmaceutical Conference at 
the thirty-second annual meeting, held at 
Bournemouth, July, 1895. London: J. & A. 

Churchill, 11 New fitineton street. 1895. 

This volume corresponds in some par- 
ticulars to the book of ‘‘ Proceedings ”’ of 
the A.Ph.A. It contains a synoptical re- 
port of the meeting of the British Phar- 
maceutical Conference (the English 
counterpart of our American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association) and gives besides a de- 
tailed account of the progress and dis- 
coveries of the year in the different 
departments of Chemistry, Pharmacy and 
Materia Medica. A valuable feature of 
the book, and one which we should Jike to 
see adopted by our own Reporter, is a pref- 
atory chapter giving a brief review of 
the chief contents of the book, which 
forms a very readable account of the 
more important work of the year. The 
volume is considerably smaller than the 
year book of the A. Ph.A., but what is 
lost in bulk is gained in attractiveness ; 
for the abstracts, which are selected with 
noticeable regard to their value as items 
of pharmaceutical knowledge, are printed 
under side heads in the style of type 
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known as ‘‘old style antique,’’ the same 
form as that used in the Pharmaceutical 
Progress column of the AMERICAN DruUG- 
GIsT, which makes the paragraphs stand 
out better, besides being easier of reference 
and less confusing and trying to the eye- 
sight, than the style followed in our own 
** Proceedings’ which confines the printer 
to long primer italic heads. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at its eighteenth 
annual .meeting in Hotel Eagle’s Mere, 
Eagle’s Mere, June 18, 19 and 20, 1895. With 
the constitution, by-laws, code of ethics and 
roll of members. Lebanon, Pa., 1895. 


—-»— — 


BOXES AND CARTAGE. 


The announcement in our last issue of 
the results of the efforts of the commit- 
tee appointed at the Denver meeting of 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation to secure uniform action through- 
out the trade in charging for boxes and 
cartagehas attracted much attention tothe 
subject, and we have received several let- 
ters concerning the matter. One of these, 
from a prominent retailer of Washington, 
is presented herewith, and is followed by 
a letter from Thos. F. Main, ex-president 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, written at our request, and it 
may be taken as representing the views 
of the wholesale trade. 





Advocates a Vigorous Outcry. 


Editor AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 

Is it not time the retail druggist en- 
tered a violent protest against the pro- 
posed restoration of the box and cartage 
charge? Is our business, at the present 
writing, in such a prosperous condition 
that. we must tamely submit to this ad- 
ditional tax upon us? The Vanderbilt 
‘public be damned ’’ policy was no more 
arbitrary nor arrogant a proceeding than 
the action of the Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association calmly voting to restore a 
charge in which there was never either 
justice or equity. I trust that your many 
readers will bear in mind that if they 
submit to this injustice they will be the 
only class of tradesmen in the whole 
mercantile world who are obliged to pay 
for boxes and cartage. Cannot there be 
some concerted action taken, and at once, 
to nip this imposition inthe bud? A vig- 
orous outcry from every reader of the 
AMERICAN DruaaGist would have its 
effect. Trusting that you will give this 
sufficient prominence to attract the atten- 
tion of your many readers, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
A WASHINGTON DRUGGIST. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 29, 1895. 


The Direct Charge to be Preferred. 


Editor AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 

I would state that my views were fully 
expressed in my address to the Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, at its last meet- 
ing, from which I quote as follows: 
‘“‘There can be no question that the 
charge for box and cartage is a just one. 
It isarule throughout the civilized world 
that where original packages are broken 
for the convenience of a customer he has 
to pay cost of repacking. To break bulk 
and to repack costs money; this increased 
cost can only be provided for either by 
adding to the selling price of the article 


or by making a direct charge for the 
service. The latter seems to me to be the 
most common sense method, and one that 
should be preferred alike by the buyer 
and seller. 

I may add that I myself, and I think 
most business men, prefer to pay a direct 
charge for a service rather than an indi- 
rect one, as in the former case they know 
exactly what they are paying; in the lat- 
ter they rarely can know. 

Tuos F. MAIN. 

NEW YORK, December 4. 





Box and Cartage Charges 
Annoying. 


Editor AMERICAN DRUGGIST : 

To be sure we all know we are paying 
for the boxes and cartage now in the same 
manner that we are paying for the wrap- 
ping paper, twine, corks, stationery, post- 
age, telephone, lights, heat, insurance, 
taxes, interest, bad debts, rent and clerk 
hire, and that really it must be we who 
furnish the profits also; but, if I may use 
the illustration, we prefer table dhote 
to a la carte. 

I really hope the wholesale druggists 
will not return to the custom of charging 
for boxes and cartage, but that they will 
continue to charge these items to their 
expense accounts, and by so doing not 
only avoid a constant source of friction, 
but greatly promote harmony. These 
charges are annoying to the retailer for 
the following reasons: They are nearly 
always excessive and it is practically im- 
possible for him to get at the net cost of 
his goods 


BENEFITS THE SMALL JOBBER. 


If I wasa jobber in asmall city I could 
ask for nothing better than that the cus- 
tom of charging for boxes and cartage be 
revived and the present custom of charg- 
ing 100 to 200 per cent. profit on bottles 
be continued. I should then feel that my 
brother jobbers were trying to convince 
the retailers in my town that their patron- 
age belonged to me, and certainly with 
this amount of protection granted me by 
my blind competitors, I should be able 
tosecure it. 

To my fellow retailers I would say, let 
the wholesalers have their hobby if they 
will, let them charge for boxes and cart- 
age, but do you keep yourselves well 
acquainted with the prices at which your 
local jobber will send these same goods 
into your back room, also bearing in mind 
that you always have plenty of contain- 
ers of your own, and then if the distant 
wholesaier will give you such prices that 
after paying for boxes and cartage and a 
large profit on bottles and other contain- 
ers, you still save money, why buy of 
him, nowithstanding his hobby; but if 
he does not give you such low prices, let 
him understand that you have no un- 
dying antipathy to buying goods at home. 

JAMES DUGGAN. 

Norwicu, Conn., December 6, 1895. 





Unalterably Opposed to the 
Charges. 


Editor AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 

While I am personally opposed to any 
such action being taken as is intended by 
the N. W. D. A., I do not imagine that 
an interview nor a statement from me is 
necessary or will be of much weight. 

Nevertheless I am unalterably op- 
posed toany such proceeding, and I think 
it ought to meet with an organized op- 
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position of all representative druggists. 
Certainly we can’t expect to fight such a 
measure single handed. It must be 
through organization. The attention of 
all the different retailers’ associations 
should be aroused and the opposition 
should be vigorous and as a unit. 

As jobbers organize to protect them- 
selves at our expense, so should we gather 
our united forces to protect ourselves. I 
will bring this matter before the Erie 
County Pharmaceutical Association at 
its meeting next Monday evening. You 
may expect to hear from us. 

Every respectable druggist should asso- 
ciate himself with the movement in op- 
position to this charge. 

PLIN S. MCARTHUR, 
Secretary of the Erie County Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Deceinber 5, 1895. 


> 


Queries and Answers. 





We shall be glad, in this department, to 
respond to calls for information bearing on 
pharmacy or any of its allied topics, and 
cordially invite our friends to make use of 
this column. 

When sending for the formula of any un- 
usual compound, the query should be accom- 

anied with wmformation regarding the 
ocality in which it is used, its uses, and 
reputed effect. When it can conveniently be 
done, a specimen of the labels used on pack- 
ages of the compound should also be sent. 





Gelatin-Glycerin Suppositories. C. A. 
M.—Asks for formule for making the 
above suppositories. 

Fresh interest in these articles seems 
to have developed of late. A number of 
suggestions for improved methods have 
been printed and one or two pharmaceu- 
tical teachers have felt it incumbent upon 
them ‘to rise and explain.’’ The most 
recent modification of the old method of 
making glycerin suppositories has come 
from Italy, where E. Lomuller published 
in Il Giornale di Farmaciaa formula 
directing the use of agar-agar (Japanese 
isinglass) and Gelidewm corneum in their 
preparation. 

Lomuller’s formula is : 


PIs cde se¥s:s Sasa dseed dace 10 gm. 
PUSCUIOR WAGER 0 056 csc ccccccccccsees 200 cem, 
avin nidasieessc Sadsendecedinndad 200 gm. 


Dissolve the agar-agar in the water by 
the aid of heat, constantly stirring, add 
the glycerin, and strain while hot. 

Suppositories made after the above 
formula contain only about 50 per cent. 
of glycerin ; and as this proportion hardly 
meets the requirements of American phy- 
sicians, a modification of the formula has 
been proposed by Professor Ryan of Phil- 
adelphia. 

In making the suppository mass it was 
found better to change the manipulation 
somewhat. The agar-agar was first 
soaked with cold water, and the latter 
expressed. After calculating the amount 
of water retained, sufficient to supply the 
proper amount was added. The glycerin 
was then added, and the whole heated on 
a water bath until the agar-agar was dis- 
solved, after which the solution was 
strained. 

The following formula may be used by 
these directions for a suppository mass 
containing 75 per cent. of glycerin : 


I iii dintecédensseunesseuen 5 gm. 
POIBTING WOLEES cece ccccesccsvsecens 45 ecm. 
CHOC E i rec cenceksinccccenssvevices'os ..150 gm. 


The suppositories made with agar.agar 
have, however, these advantages : They 
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ce. 'y leave the molds, and are not 
affected to the same extent by exposure 
as are those containing sodium stearate. 

The formula for gelatin-glycerin sup- 
positories directed by the British Phar- 
macopeeia provides for a mass containing 
70 per cent. by weight of glycerin. 

In this formula it is directed to soak 
gelatin, 15 ounce, in distilled water, q.s., 
for a minute, and pour away the excess ; 
then add glycerin, by weight, 24 ounces, 
dissolve in a water bath, and evaporate 
to 1560 grains. Pour into molds of 30, 
60 or 120 grain measures or other 
capacities, as required. 


Iodine and Petrolatum Compound.— 
W. & Co. ask us to advise them how to 
compound the following : 


DL Soc cece nekrbsn’: onnk snaneceree grs. XX 
Camphor | - 
Menthol. ( ee re nee res. F | 
Acid carbolic... ... Wx 


Liquid petrolatum.... peeeaae es .q.8 Ziv 

He says he has compounded this on 
three different occasions, with a different 
result each time. 

This formula should not present any 
special difficulty to the compounder. We 
should advise the following method : 
Triturate the camphor with the menthol 
until the mixture liquefies. Dissolve the 
iodine in the carbolic acid to which has 
been added a few drops of alcohol. Dis- 
solve the camphor-menthol fluid in the 
liquid petrolatum and add this to the 
iodine and carbolic acid. 


Effervescent Bath Tablets.—R. W. 
and others.—The following is an ap- 
proved method of making these articles : 


Sarr ree re 40 parts 
Sodium bicarbonate................... 36 parts 
RRS TE oincucxeinvas cawsnchesae¥seass 24 parts 


A few spoonfuls of this when stirred 
into a bathtubful of water cause a 
copious liberation of carbon dioxide, 
which is thought by some to be ‘“‘ refresh- 
ing.’’ The mixture can be made into 
tablets by compression, moistening, if 
necessary, with alcohol. Water, of 
course, cannot be used in making them, 
as its presence causes the decomposition 
referred to. 

Perfume may be added to this powder, 
essential oils being a good form. Oil of 
lavender would be a suitable addition in 
the proportion of a dram or more to the 
pound of powder. A better but more 
expensive perfume may be obtained by 
mixing 1 part of oil of rose geranium 
with 6 parts of oil of lavender. 

A perfume still more desirable may be 
had by adding a mixture of the oils from 
which cologne water is made. For an 


ordinary quality the following will 
suffice : 
Se PIE, 6 in esis ccs cceccnsasne ¥ ounce 
St OT 060 a vcckmsstseenweoee be ounce 
I craccosnsescocceurs 1 ounce 
ee eer re 2 ounces 
err re % dram 


For the first quality the following may 
be taken : 


CO ee ey rt 6 drams 
Oil of rosemary...............-.++.....0 Grams 
TO ere 3 drams 
SUE GD vce neccrsceuesscacecesend 7 drams 
CRE GRE Ds an v'n's so ceuncnsensaes 7 drams 


A dram or more of either of these mix- 
tures may be used to the pound, as in 
the case of lavender ; and they may, of 
course, be made up in smaller quantity if 
but little is required. The quantities 
given above are sufficient to make in each 
instance a gallon of cologne water by 


dissolving the respective mixtures in that 
quantity of deodorized alcohol —a fact 
noted for the convenience of the operator 
who may wish to dispose of the residues 
in that way. These mixtures may also 
be used in the preparation of a bath 
powder (non-effervescent) made by mix- 
ing equal parts of powdered soap and 
powdered borax. 


An Alterative Prescription.—C. C. is 
advised that we do not care to criticise 
any prescription in regard to its thera- 
peutic value. It is scarcely within either 
our province or that of the dispenser to 
pass upon the therapeutic value of a 
physician’s prescription. 


Blue Print Paper.—H. W. R.—Ferro- 
prussiate paper, as ‘‘ blue print paper’’ is 
more properly called, is made by sensitiz 
ing plain unglazed paper in gas light with 
the following solutions : 


SOLUTION A, 


SOLUTION B, 


Potassium ferricyanide.............. 72 grains 
Distilled water, to make............ 1 ounce 


SOLUTION C, 


Potassium bichromate............... 5 grains 
a eos epee 1 ounce 


Mix A and B, add C, and filter quickly, 
then use immediately. The ammonio- 
citrate should be in scales free from 
powder, and should not have been ex- 
posed to light. The ferricyanide must 
also be free from any adherent powder. 
To coat the paper, and this must be done 
by gas light, pour some of the solution 
into a saucer, dip a soft pad of absorbent 
lint into it and pass quickly across the 
paper, again dip the pad in solution and 
pass across the paper from where you 
left off When all the paper has been 
thus coated take an artist mop varnish 
brush and remove the excess of liquid. 





Quiz Box. 


This series of questions will be continued 
each issue. The answers to each series of 
questions will appear in the third issue fol- 
lowing their publication. 

Replies must be in our hands within three 
weeks after the appearance of the questions, 

Address Editor Quiz Box, 65 West Broad- 
wry, New York. 


First Prize.—A new Dispensatory, latest re- 
vised edition, will be awarded to the person who 
makes the highest general average of answers 
for the entire series of questions as published 
from July 10 to December 25, 1895, together with 
one year’s subscription to this journal. 

SECOND Prize.—Copies of Coblentz’s Hand- 
book of Pharmacy will be awarded to the two 
persons who make the next highest general 
average for the entire series of questions 

THIRD PR1IzE.—Copies of Wulling’s Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry will be awarded to the three 
persons making the next highest general aver- 
age for the whole series to those winning the 
second prize. 

FourTH_PRIzE.—Copies of Ojdberg’s Home 
Study of Pharmacy will be awarded to the two 
persons sending in the most satisfactory replies 
to any three sets of questions, but who do not 
win either of the other prizes. 


Ninth 





Answers to Questions. 
Series. 


70.—The term alkaloid is a general 
name applied to organic bases, and more 
especially to those which occur ready 
formed in the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals, and to those which are produced 
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by the destructive distillation of complex 
organic bodies. 


71. —Quinine is obtained from the bark 
of various species of cinchona which are 
found native in lofty altitudes in tropical 
South America, and which have been in- 
troduced into the East Indies. It is a 
febrifuge, tonic and antipyretic in doses 
of from two to fifteen grains. 


72.—Morphine is obtained from the con- 
crete milky exudation from the unripe 
capsules of Papaver somniferum. Habi- 
tat, Asia Minor. Narcotic, anodyne. 
Dose, one-eighth to one-quarter grain. 


73.—Strychnine is obtained from the 
seed of strychnos nux vomica and from 
other species of strychnos. Habitat, 
Africa. Nerve tonic. Dose one-thirty- 
second to one-twelfth of a grain. 


74.--Atropine is obtained from both 
the leaves and the roots of atropa bella- 
donna. Habitat, Central and Southern 
Europe. Anodyne, sedative, mydriatic. 
Dose, one-hundredth to one-fortieth grain. 


75.—Cocaine is obtained from the leaves 
of erythroxylon coca. Habitat, Bolivia 
and adjacent portions of South America. 
Anodyne, local anesthetic. Dose hypoder- 
mically, one sixteenth to one-eighth grain. 


76.—Physostigmine is obtained from 
the seed of physostigma venenosum. Habi- 
tat, Africa. Anodyne, physiological anti- 
dote to belladonna, used for producing 
contraction of the pupil. Dose, one-sixty- 
fifth to one-twelftb grain. 


77,—Aconitine is obtained from the 
tuber of aconitum Napellus. Habitat, 
mountainous regions of Europe and Asia. 
Anodyne and heart sedative, mostly used 
externally. Dose, one-two hundredth to 
one one-hundredth grain. 


78.—Caffeine is obtained principally 
from the leaves of thea Chinensis. Hab- 
itat, Eastern Asia. Also present in the 
berries of caffea Arabica. Habitat, 
Northern Africa. Nervous tonic and 
stimulant. Dose, one-quarter to three 
grains. 


79 —Pilocarpine is obtained from the 
leaves of pilocarpus selloanus and pilo- 
carpus jaborandi. Habitat, South Amer- 
ica. Sudorific and diuretic. Dose, one- 
quarter to three-quarter grain. 





, Questions.—Tenth Series. 


Give the official title, natural order, 
habitat, principal active constituents. 
therapeutic properties and part used of 
the following drugs : 

99.—Blackberry. 

91.—Raspberry. 

92.——Yellow dock. 
93.—Savine. ’ 
94,—Sage. 

95.—Elder flowers. 
96.—Indian paint. 
97.—Red sandal wood. 
98.—Levant wormseed. 
99.—Sassafras. 

100,-—Sarsaparilla. 


——_@———— 


TINCTURE CHAMOMILE COMPOUND. 


Fluid ounces. 
Tinct. cinchona comp................ a's 
Tinct. calumba.........00:. 
Tinct. 
Tinct. 
Tinct. 
Tinct. 
Tinct. 
Tinct. 
Tinct. 


cardamom comp.. . 
gentian comp............ 
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Advertising, Na, how, when, and whereto Ndvertise. 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION 


OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In Charge of Ulysses G. Manning. 


The department editor will be pleased to criticise any advertisements 


submitted and to suggest improvements. 
Our readers are cordially invited to avail themselves of this help. 


given. 


Questions answered and advice 





SPECIALIZATION. 


PECIALIZATION is the keynote of 
S the age. Every pursuit is attuned to 
it. In advertising this is true as else- 
where. I have already said something 
about specialization, but the importance 
of the subject warrants another reference 
to it. Furthermore, as I see more of the 
advertising done by retail druggists—and 
I see a great deal of it in connection 
with my department work in the AMER- 
IcAN DruG@ist—the more thoroughly am 
I convinced not only of the importance of 
specialization in drug advertising, but 
also of the necessity of impressing that 
importance upon the minds of the retail 
druggists of the United States 
Where there are so many different 
lines as are handled by a retail druggist, 
the temptation to ‘‘ scatter’’ in the ad- 
vertising is very great, but it must not 
be given way to unless it so happens that 
the druggist is advertising on as large a 
scale as the department stores. Even 
then he should specialize, in a sense, just 
as Mr. GILLAM does in his advertise- 
ments for HiLton, HuGHes & Co., 
and as Mr. Powers did for Wanna- 
MAKER. That is, by grouping the matter 
under separate headings. Advertising 
on such a scale is rarely or never done by 
the retail druggist. He, as a rule, uses 
a few inches of space only, and the best 
value can be gotten out of this space by 
devoting it to some special line or some 
special article. 


CRITICAL COMMENT. 


POETICAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The use of the poetical form in adver- 
tisements is dangerous, because poor 
rhymes make poor reading, and the people 
who can make really good rhymes are 
not generally at the command of adver- 
tisers. Furthermore, a certain amount 
of circumlocntion is almost inseparable 


from the use of the poetical form of ex- 
pression, and in advertising indirection 
is deadly. These remarks are called 
forth by the receipt of the following, 
which was used in a daily paper of 
Rome, N. Y. 


It Gets There Just the Same. 


When the mercury is rising 
And the buds begin to swell, 
And the robins and the blue birds 
Their tales of love do tell, 
You place your sealskin garment 
With some moth balls in a chest, 
And bid farewell to every fear— 
The moth balls do the rest. 


When the festive moth is with us 
And the bed bug builds his nest 
Beneath the bedroom carpet 
Or in our moth-proof cedar chest 
. In this dark hour of sorrow 
There shines one ray of light— 
We've heard that Hamlin’s Moth Balls 
Wil! knock them out of sight. 


Moth Balls, 10 cents per lb. 
3 lbs. for 25 cts. 


F, [. Hamlin, Druggist. 


Mr. Hamlin’s rhymes are above the 
average of advertising rhymes, but the 
meter halts somewhat in the fourth line 
of the second stanza. I once heard a poet 
of some local renown say: ‘‘ My poetry is 
all right--if you let me read it,’’ for the 
reader can gloss over little metrical 
errors. When in type, however, these 
stand coldly out and cause a sense of dis- 
satisfaction in the mind of the reader. 

Apropos of sentiment, a druggist on 
Morris street, Philadelphia, proposes to 
utilize his gifts in this direction, and has 
a sign in his window reading: 


‘*T will sell you paper, pens and ink 
for the manufacture of love letters, 
and will throw in sentimental ideas 
gratis.”’ 

* 
* * 
A OLEVER SHEET, 


“Little Wonders’’ is the title of a 
little four-page advertising sheet bearing 
the imprint of ‘A. L. Beck, analytical 
and dispensing chemist, Sharon, Pa,” 
This is a good way to put it. ‘* Analyt- 
ical and dispensing chemist ’’ is impress- 
ive, suggesting more of knowledge and 
scientific attainment than would the ordi 
nary designation of druggist. 
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The type-measure of each page is + x6, 
with a margin of 34 inch all around. The 
matter all bears upon “‘ little wonders ”’ 
in general and Beck’s Little Wonders in 
particular. We reproduce one column 
below: 


Some ‘' Little Wonders.’’ 


The smallest human being was General Mite, 
born in New York in 1864, height 21 inches. 

The smallest flowering plant known is Woljia 
Columbiana, the flower of which is the size of a 
pin’s head. 

There are said to be apple trees in Japan only 
4 inches high which bear apples the size of cur- 
rants. 

The smallest inhabited island is that_ upon 
which the Eddystone lighthouse stands. It is 30 
feet in diamecer. 

The smallest newspaper in the world is said to 
be El Telegram, published in Guadalajara, Mex 
ico. It is 4 inches square. 

_About the thinnest thing in the world is the 
film of asoap bubble, of which it would take 
50,000,000 to measure an inch. 

The greatest ‘little wonder ” that is known is 
Beck's “ Little Wonder * Headache Powders for 
all kinds of headache. Price, 6 doses, 15 cents. 





SEASONABLE ADVERTISING. 
A clever and seasonable advertisement 


is sent infrom Vermont, which is given 
herewith: 


a 





“ “e 
Cold 

Weather 

Keep 

Warm. 


In winter the body has more to ; 
do than in summer. 

Besides our daily work and worry 
it has to resist the cold. 

The prudent man therefore will 
take special care about his clothing c 
and food—add a little to both if he 
needs it, especially food—something 
to replenish the excessive consump- 
tion of fuel. 

‘There are many prepared foods— 
fat producers. There is nothing 
better than cod liver oii for the cold 
weather. 

It will furnish fat and fuel enough 
to keep up your strength and fogtify 
you against the cold. 

It is prepared in many ways—all 
éasy to take and the taste disguised. 

We keep them all—come and 
see us. : 


JOS. AULD, 


THE DRUGGIST, 


: Main Street, BURLINGTOS, VT, : 


Very good effects can be gotten with 
the plainest type if only the display is 
balanced well. The use of the border in 
the above case helps the effectiveness of 
the advertisement by making it distinct. 
If it were to be used on a page where the 
majority of the advertisements have bor- 
ders, the border might with advantage 
be omitted. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


W. Townley Case, with Boehringer & 
Soehne, is in town for a rest. He was 
laid up sick at St. Louis for six weeks. 


It is rumored that the Astor House, 
formerly Ditman’s, drug store can be 
purchased for a fair figure. 


J. McKesson Kirkland of McKesson 
& Robbins has been elected a member 
of the New York College of Pharmacy. 


A very handsome residence is being 
erected on West End avenue, this city, 
by J. N. Jaros of the Vin Mariani Com- 
pany. 

R. W. Phair & Co. have removed to 16 
Platt street, where they hope to accom- 
modate their increasing business in 
larger quarters. 


A special meeting of the College of 
Pharmacy has been called for the 9th 
inst., for the purpose of electing a sec 
retary in the place of the late J. Niven 
Hegeman. 


Newton B. Williams, formerly of Fels 
& Co., Philadelphia, has been engaged 
to make known the merits of Seabury & 
Johnson's plasters, &c., through Ohio 
and West Virginia. 


Among recent visitors to the trade 
were: Henry Woodward, Middletown, 
Conn. ; George A. Kelly, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and L. A. W. Courtney, St. John, 
N. B., Canada. 


Tscheppe & Schur of Sixtieth street and 
Third avenue, have sold their store to 
Mr. Wasslef, who formerly had an es- 
tablishment at 128th street and Seventh 
avenue. 


Henry H. Ivison, who was formerly 
with the New York Pharmacal Ccm- 
pany, has left that concern to connect 
himself with Hudnut’s down-town es- 
tablishment at 203 Broadway. 


Dodge & Olcott have taken the agency 
of De Laire & Co.’s goods. De Laire & 
Co. are the well-known Parisian house, 
whose chemical preparations have al- 
ready a wide sale in this country. 


The subject of bringing pharmacy in 
this State under the operation of the S:ate 
Regents act is doomed to rest for a long 
while, as the whole matter has been re- 
ferred tothe college authorities, who will 
take it under advisement. 


R. A. Roe, clerk at Milhau’s down town 
drug store, is reported to be quite ill at 
his home, at Paterson, N. J. Fred. A. 
McLean, formerly of Totten’s drug store, 
in Jersey City, has been engaged. 


Emil Willendrup, the New York City 
representative of F. Huhn, has returned 
from a trip to Europe, and is again visit- 
ing the trade with a superior line of lith- 
ographic labels, boxes, etc. 


A new librarian has been appointed at 
the New York College of Pharmacy in 
the person of Miss Helen Ingersoll, a 
young lady who took special courses in 
chemistry and botany at the college 
some time ago. 


Among the out of town druggists who 
visited New York during Thanksgiving 
week, we noticed Willis Thompson, one 
of Syracuse’s prominent druggists. Mr. 
Thompson is head of the firm of Willis 
Thompson & Co., who own the College 
Pharmacy on Genesee street. 


The Fulton street offices of C. N. Crit- 
tenton & Co. have been lately embel- 
lished with a monster crayon portrait, 
framed, of the seven Sutherland sisters. 
The picture is fully 7 feet wide by 6 feet 
high, and the gilt frame that surrounds 
it is fully a foot wide. 


George W. Hopping of Seabury & 
Johnson was quite exercised last week 
over the illness of his son Roy, who is 
now happily recovered from an attack of 
nervous prostration. Young Mr. Hop- 
ping is about to enter into partnership 
with another young man in the mineral 
and gem business. 


Selden D. Trall, who died at Hills- 
dale, N. J., on the 28th ult. of heart 
failure, and who was in his eightieth 
year, was for 25 years a pharmacist at 
43 Bowery in this city. He amassed a 
fortune from a process of manufactur- 
ing root beer tiiat he himself invented, 
and retired from business 30 years ago. 


The Aseptikon Mfg. Company of New 
York City have been incorporated at 
Albany for the manufacture and sale of 
proprietary medicines and druggists’ sup- 
plies. The capital is $5,000, while the 
directors are Frank Abbott, Frank Ab- 
ae Jr.,and W. C. Ely of New York 
‘ity. 


E. M. Chessman of Pittsburgh was at 
the Imperial Sunday and Monday of last 
week. After transacting some important 
business relating to Rheumacura, of 
which he is the sole proprietor, Mr. 
Chessman left for Baltimore, where he 
proposes to spend a week duck shooting 
on Chesapeake Bay. 


C. H. Bayard, the popular and widely 
known Western representative of the I. 
Calvin Shafer Company, manufacturers 
of fruit syrups, etc., New York and 
Chicago, spent Thanksgiving with rela- 
tives in Brooklyn. He finds it easy to 
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pick up business for his firm on the way, 
few salesmen being so popular with the 
retail drug trade. 


A. P. Stevens, of 249 Willoughby 
street, Brooklyn, has turned the manu- 
facture of ‘‘ Evanola’’ over to an incor- 
porated company, the Evanola Mfg. 
Company, with a capital of $25,000. The 
directors are A. P. Stevens and H. F. 
Evans of Brooklyn, and John C. Mce- 
Uaughlin of New York City. 


The Niagara Electric Chemical Com- 
pany, of this city, has been incorporated 
at Albany, with a capital of $190,000, for 
the manufacture of chemicals and chem- 
ical products. The directors are Jacob 
Hasslacher, New York; Franz Roessler, 
Perth Amboy; Hamilton Y. Castner, 
London, England, and William A. 
Haman, Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


An interesting specimen of the old- 
time wooden sign that can still occa- 
sionally be seen in backwoods towns, 
but which is seldom met with in New 
York, graces the entrance to the office 
of Dodge & Olcott on William street. 
It is the sign of Dodge, Cumming & Co., 
the founders of the house, and is over 
half a century old. 


Cards are out for the wedding cere- 
mony of Joseph Remington Wood, a 
nephew of Prof. Remington of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Nicholson of Philadelphia. 
Mr Wood has charge of the manufactur- 
ing laboratory of the Fraser Tablet 
Triturate Company of Brooklyn. The 
marriage occurs at the bride’s home on 
the 19th inst., and the couple will make 
their future home in the City of Churches. 


The manufacturing department of the 
Fraser Tablet Triturate Company re- 
moved on the 25 ult. from its former 
quarters at 23 Vandewater street to the 
new and more commodious factory on 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth avenues, Brook- 
lyn. The new building covers fully 30 
city lots and the concern has three times 
the space it had in Vandewater street, 
where the offices still continue. 


William T. Brady, an inspector of the 
Board of Pharmacy, preferred two 
charges for violation of the pharmacy 
law against Dr. Floriana Stolfi in the 
Centre street Police Court, upon each 
of which the defendant was held in $300 
bail for trial in Special Sessions. Dr. 
Stolfi owns two drug stores, one at the 
corner of Thompson and Broome streets 
and another at 122 Mulberry street, at 
each of which it is alleged prescriptions 
were filled by unlicensed clerks. 


Bangs of Boston, the widely known 
pharmacy architect, has added to his 
already great reputation by a piece of 
clever work at Montclair, N. J., where he 
has worked wonders in the pharmacy of 
D. H. Baldwin, the leading pharmacist 
of that place. Mr. Bangs had many arcbi- 
tectural difficulties to encounter in the 
arrangement of the store, but surmounted 
them all, and Baldwin’s pharmacy is now 
one of the most handsomely appointed 
establishments in the State of New Jer- 
sey. 

Druggist C. Ed. Slausen of Bayport. 
who has invented a self-generating elec- 
tric light for the bicycle, has become 
quite dismal over the discovery that other 
minds have been working on the same 
principle, and are now ahead of him, 
securing a patentee’s protection. Though 
theirs is to be applied to a railroad car, 
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the principle is the same as that Mr. 
Slausen applies to the bicycle. 


The will of J. Niven Hegeman has been 
filed for probate. Legacies of $250 each 
are given to Chauncey M. Depew, Jn, 
Mr. Hegeman’s nephew, and Misses 
Marie O’ Donohue and Carrie O’Donohue, 
his sisters-in-law. The bulk of his es- 
tate, consisting of his interest in the 
drug stores owned and conducted by the 
corporation of J. N. Hegeman & Co., he 
gives to Chauncey M. Depew, his brother- 
in-law, to hold in trust for the support 
of his widow and daughter. 


The American Therapeutic Company 
have been chartered to do business in this 
city, with a capital of $85,000. The di- 
rectors are E. H. Hammer, E. K. Jones 
and R. B. Gavin. They have been organ- 
ized principally for exploiting an article 
called ‘‘ Carnogen,’’ which is claimed to 
be a restorative for all wasting diseases. 
Experiments on Carnogen were com- 
menced at the International Conference, 
in Rome, in 1894, and they have been fol- 
lowed up ever since by leading investiga- 
tors throughout the world. 


J. E. Coombs, who is well and favor- 
ably known among drug travelers as the 
Eastern representative of the Arlington 
Chemical Company, was one of the for- 
tunate ones who was able to spend 
Thanksgiving Day in Gotham and renew 
his old associations with his many 
friends in the trade here. Mr. Coombs 
has been identified with the Arlington 
Chemical Company for a period of over 
six years and has done yeoman work for 
his firm in introducing their well-known 
specialties to the medical profession of 
the Eastern States. 


Justice Walsh fined Druggist James S. 
McBride of 660 Fifth avenue, Brook- 
lyn, the sum of $25, on the 4th inst., on 
the charge of having conducted a lottery. 
Mr. McBride and an employee, George 
Taylor, had been arrested about a week 
before, the complainant being George 
Oram,one of Anthony Comstock’s lieuten- 
ants. It seems that McBride disposed of 
three pieces of furniture by a lottery, 
the drawing being public. The druggist 
claimed that he did not sell the tickets 
for the lottery, but gave them away to 
customers, whether they purchased $100 
worth of goods or a postage stamp. Even 
directory fiends were given tickets. 
Druggist McBride also held that he had 
previously ‘‘ chanced off”’ tickets for a 
trip to Niagara Falls, and a sewing ma- 
chine, and that he had _ been advised that 
there was nothing illegal about the 
method. The justice beld against him 
and he paid his fine. 


At the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association George 
J. Seabury made a more prophetic remark 
than he probably calculated on when he 
said, in referring to methods of retalia- 
tion on the physicians who practice phar- 
macy, ‘‘ We could then favor our medical 
friends with an answer to the printed 
card previously mentioned, (* medicines 
furnished gratis,’) and have it read 
‘medical advice free ; we charge only 
for the medicine.’’’ This latter practice 
is even now in vogue both in New York 
and Brooklyn. The Brooklyn establish- 
ment is not far distant from the Bridge, 
but it is not the pharmacist who gives 
the medical advice. It is a physician 
who is given temporary office room by 
the pharmacist, and who is paid by the 
latter so much a week for devoting three 
hours or so a day to prescribing for pat- 


rons free of charge. All the medicines 
used and prescribed are, of course, pur- 
chased at once in the pharmacy, and the 
pharmacists believe the scheme will 
pay. 

THE SPREE. 

Thomas Leeming, who returned from 
Europe a few weeks since, shocked his 
son, Joseph A. Leeming, very much by 
sending him, just before sailing a cable 
reading as follows: 

JOSEPH LEEMING, New York. 

Severe spree, Paris. 

THOMAS LEEMING. 

In view of the austerity of Mr. Leem- 
ing’s mode of life, it is almost shocking 
to contemplate the effect conveyed by 
the above words; but, happily, an investi- 
gation of the cable code used by the firm 
showed that ‘‘ severe ’’ means “ will sail 
on the,’’ and with this as a clue the sig- 
nificance of the word ‘‘ Spree ’’ was very 
much modified, for there is nothing at all 
wicked about the North German Lloyd 
steamer named ‘‘ Spree.’’ 


MEETING OF THE DRUG TRADE SECTION, 


A special meeting of the Drug Trade 
Section of the Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation was held on the 5th inst., at its 
rooms. The meeting had been called ex- 
pressly for the purpose of a full and com- 
prehensive discussion of the arguments to 
be presented to Congress early in the pres- 
ent session, to secure legislation that will 
make operative the Alcohol Rebate act. 
Although nothing definite was done, the 
arguments and views of most of the 
prominent houses interested were given 
at such length that the Committee of 
Legislation were fully equipped with 
ideas and plans before the meeting ad- 
journed. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF DIETZ & 
HOPKINS. 


At the dissolution of the firm of Dietz 
& Hopkins, Jesse L. Hopkins was ap- 
pointed liquidator to wind up the affairs 
of the partnership. Last spring Charles 
H. Dietz sued Mr. Hopkins, claiming 
that the latter had been false to his trust. 
The case was referred to Hon. Charles 
H. Truax, as referee, and his report was 
filed with the Court of Common Pleas 
last week. In it he finds unqualifiedly in 
favor of the defendant and says, in part: 
‘* He (defendant) appears to have acted 
in entire good faith. The evidence would 
not warrant me in finding that he has 
acted otherwise than in good faith.” 
The evidence proved that Mr. Hopkins 
had actually disbursed $3 more than he 
had received. On the report submitted, 
judgment was given in favor of the de- 
fendant for $738.77, costs and disburse- 
ments, an amount larger than what the 
plaintiff sued for. Execution has been 
issued, 


A DRUG CLERK’S HYMENEAL EXPERIENCE. 


Otto Postler, a drug clerk at Bath 
Beach, and Miss Minnie Bratz of New 
York, were engaged to be married, and 
the knot was to have been tied on No- 
vember 1. A few days before the ap- 
pointed time, however, the bride-elect 
pleaded for a postponement. Her ac- 
cepted suitor was forced to gratify her 
wish, but when the second date settled 
upon, November 18, arrived, Miss Bratz 
demanded that the wedding be postponed 
again until spring. This was asking 
just a little too much of the would-be 
husband, but prayers and entreaties had 
no effect upon the procrastinating young 
woman, who made it known to her be- 
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loved that she would not be married until 
she was ready. 

But Postler wanted to be married, and 
there was more than one girl in_ the 
world for him. The second girl was Miss 
Annie Stopf, but she is now Mrs. Otto 
Postler, and Miss Minnie Bratz has no 
one to bother her now on the question of 
weddings. 

This remarkable change of affairs was 
brought about in a short time. The 
present Mrs. Postler was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the scheme to bring ven- 
geance down upon the head of Miss Bratz, 
and it was an easy matter for Postler to 
switch off his affections from his un- 
willing to his willing admirer. The Post- 
ler family of two is said to be one of the 
happiest in Bay Ridge now, and a certain 
disconsolate young woman has revised a 
time-honored saying to suit her own case, 
so that it now reads: ‘ Procrastination 
is the thief of husbands.”’ 


LEO BERNARD & CO, TO REPRESENT THE 
SICILIAN ESSENTIAL OIL COMPANY. 


The Sicilian Essential Oil Company of 
Messina, manufacturers of extra fine es- 
sential oils, have issued a circular to notify 
the trade of the appointment of Leo 
Bernard & Co., 228 Pearl street, New 
York, as sole agents for the United States 
and Canada. Their branch office at New 
York has been closed, except for the trans- 
action of business necessary for the wind- 
ing up of its affairs. 

The object in establishing a branch 
office was solely to introduce their brand 
and special packages, and that being ac- 
complished, its continuance is no longer 
necessary for the future success of their 
goods in this market. 

The firm of Leo Bernard & Co. require 
no introduction, and their long connection 
with the essential oil business assures us 
that the agency is in good hands. There 
will be but little change in business 
methods, as this special department of Leo 
Bernard & Co. will be under the direction 
of Hilon H. Sawyer, who has been identi- 
fied with the American business of the 
Sicilian Essential Oil Company from its 
commencement and for the past year been 
in charge of the branch office. 


MARQUIS DI BROLO DEAD. 


The Marquis Manfredi Lanza di Brolo 
of Palermo, Sicily, died in Washington 
on November 14. He was an Italian 
nobleman. and is said to have been re- 
lated on his father’s side to the Queen of 
Italy, and is also a relative to the Cardi. 
nal at Naples. 

He had been in this country about 25 
years, and was engaged in the wholesale 
drug businessin New York. Hemarried 
the daughter of Dr. William A. Ham- 
mond, who, with three boys, survives 
him. 

—_ > — 


The New Jersey Board. 


A Newark, N. J., druggist criticises 
the New Jersey Pharmacy Board for al- 
leged laxity in carrying out the provis- 
ions of the pharmacy laws. He has 
written the following letter to the local 
newspapers: 

‘IT would respectfully and seriously 
call the attention of the Board of Phar- 
macy to the amended pharmacy law, en- 
acted and approved at Trenton, March 
20, 1895. This law clearly states that it 
is the duty of the Board of Pharmacy to 
prosecute and convict, if possible, any 
person or persons conducting a pharmacy 
who are not registered or have not a reg- 
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istered pharmacist to manage the same. 
Furthermore, that if convicted such per- 
son or persons shall be liable to a fine not 
to exceed $100 for the first offense. and 
for every subsequent offense a like fine 
or imprisonment not to exceed six 
months, or both, at the discretion of the 
court. 

“It isa well-known fact and a crying 
shame that right here in Newark and its 
suburbs there are various drug stores 
openly conducted without the supervision 
of a registered pharmacist or license of 
any kind whatever. 

‘“* Why does not the Board of Pharmacy 
employ agents especially to convict these 
persons and stop this dangerous and il- 


Discussing 


The publication in our last issue of the 
particulars of the meeting of the proprie- 
tary medicine manufacturers and the 
Committee on Rebates of the National 
Wholesale Draggists’ Association has 
aroused interest anew in the whole ques- 
tion of the sale of patent medicines. One 
of the leading manufacturers, who was 
interviewed by a reporter for the New 
York Times after the publication of our 
article, ascribed the practice of substi- 
tuting inferior imitations of proprietary 
articles to the custom which prevails 
among certain pharmacists of cutting 
prices until the patent medicines are 
either sold at acent or two of profit or at 
no profit at all. This, in his opinion, 
brings to bear upon the retailer a con- 
stant pressure to substitute an inferior 
article upon which there isa living profit. 

Continuing he said: ‘‘We, who are 
manufacturers, believe that the public 
ends in getting a pure article would be 
served best by the druggist’s charging a 
fair profit upon every proprietary article 
or patent medicine, and we also believe 
that it is to our own interest as manufac- 
turers that the druggist should be under 
no temptation to substitute any article for 
the particular one for which a public de- 
mand has been created, first by advertis- 
ing its existence and second by the results 
which a trial of the article ought to give 
in promoting its general use. 

THE THREE CLASSES CONCERNED. 

‘There are three distinct classes con- 
cerned in solving this problem. These 
are the manufacturers, the wholesalers 
and the retailers. The attitude of the 
manufacturers I have already explained 
to you. The wholesalers are practically 
careless as to what becomes of the goods 
so long as they sell them. They have 
recently made a proposition to us to sell 
only to them, with the intention on their 
part that they will do what they can to 
protect the retailers from cutting by only 
selling to those who will agree not to 
cut prices below a certain figure. 

‘“At present some manufacturers of 
patent medicines sell as much to retailers 
as they do to wholesalers, and we would 
have considered very seriously the propo- 
sition made by the wholesalers without 
reaching any unanimous conclusion. 

““Tt would be very inadvisable for some 
of us to break off our connections with 
retail houses simply to oblige the whole- 
salers. If the wholesalers could give us 


a definite return, such asa positive en- 
gagement that no patent medicines would 
be sold to retailers who cut prices on 
them below acertain limit, then it would 
be worth our while to make such a com- 
pact with them. 


legal dispensing of drugs? I would sug- 
gest as a safeguard that all pharmacists 
publicly display in front of their pre- 
scription counters their New Jersey reg- 
istration certificates so that they can be 
seen by every one, and I earnestly cau: 
tion the public not to patronize any 
pharmacy where the registration certif- 
icate is not in evidence and a doubt exists 
about this necessary license. 

‘« Any one obtaining evidence sufficient 
to cause conviction of the persons violat- 
ing the above referred to law is entitled 
to one-half of all the fines collected. 

“In making this appeal I am simply voic- 
ing the sentiments of my brother phar- 
macists and all serious thinking people.”’ 


Substitution. 


**As a matter of fact, however, the 
wholesalers sell to any one who pays 
them the price they ask. Ido not mean 
to say this of all wholesale houses, but if 
one house does it, the result is as bad as 
if they all didit We are in the difficulty 
of not knowing which of the 200 whole- 
sale houses to which we sell goods is not 
keeping faith with us, and at present I 
confess I see no chance of the wholesalers 
making an iron clad compact beween 
themselves to restrict the sale of patent 
medicines to retail houses which will 
agree to sell patent medicines and pro- 
prietary articles at a living profit. 


A SLAP AT NON-SECRETS. 


‘‘There is one aspect of the sale of 
substituted goods in which the public 
ought to be keenly concerned. There are 
many non-secret manufacturers of drugs 
in this country who will put up an imi- 
tation of a patent medicine with the 
name and label of the local druggist who 
sells it upon every package. Now, the 
druggist who buys these goods has no 
guarantee that they are pure, and asa 
matter of fact they are frequently adul- 
terated with comparatively harmless 
drugs which cost much less than the real 
drug. The manufacturer of these goods 
would not care to sell them under his 
own name as pure, because it would 
injure his reputation. The druggist, if 
he put them up himself, would probably 
not have the skill or the deliberate dis- 
honesty to substitute cheap drugs for 
dear ones. But by this shifting of re- 
sponsibility the fraud upon the public is 
lost sight of, because the manufacturer 
says it is noneof his business, and the 
druggist, though he buys at cheaper 
prices than he knows the goods can be 
made for, does not care to inquire too 
curiously into their purity. 


WHAT PATENT MEDICINE MANUFACTURERS 
SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH. 


‘* All that we want to accomplish by 
any combination or arrangement which 
we may make is to force the retail drug. 
gist to be absolutely honest with his 
patrons. He may keep our patent medi- 
cines or not, as he pleases, but we want 
to insist that where any particular patent 
medicine is asked for, the druggist will 
give the genuine article without endeav- 
oring to lead the public astray, either by 
suggesting that he keep a superior arti- 
cle at a cheaper price or by making 
adverse comments on our goods in order 
to disparage them with the view of mak- 
ing some future sale of an article of his 
own.”’ 
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VIEWS OF GEO. J. SEABURY. 


George J. Seabury of Seabury & John- 
son allowed himself to be quoted as 
follows: 

‘Fifteen years ago, when this practice 
of cutting became general, I predicted 
what would happen I said it would 
lead to the adulteration of drugs on a 
large scale. That is emphatically true 
to-day. 

‘‘The patent medicines play only a 
small part in this general revolution of 
the drug business. If a druggist sells 
patent medicines at or near cost, that is 
in one sense his own business. But he 
must recoup himself by large profits on 
other articles, and in the universal rage 
for cheapness he does this by selling 
adulterated drugs at the price of pure 
drugs. 

“This concerns acutely the physician 
and his patients. It has driven the phy- 
sician in some cases to private dispens- 
ing, which is wrong, because, although 
he knows the effects of drugs, he is no 
judge of their purity.’’ 


A VIRGINIA EXPERIENCE. 


“On the other hand, patients are al- 
lowed to die through the doctors not hav- 
ing their prescriptions filled with pure 
drugs of the standard pharmaceutical 
strength. I remember some years ago, 
while I was endeavoring to get a pure 
drug law passed in the State of Virginia, 
an accident happened which caused the 
law to be passed without further question. 

‘* A doctor was called in to see a patient 
in a small village, and he went out and 
bought some laudanum. He gave his 
patient 10 drops and watched for the 
proper effect of the drug. Noneappeared, 
so he gave 15 more, and finally gave 30 
drops before he could see that the opium 
in the mixture was having its character- 
istic effect. He concluded that the lau- 
danum was only about half strength, and 
told the nurse that if the patient awoke 
during the night he should havea certain 
quantity of the drug. 

‘* After the doctor had gone away, the 
nurse went out to get more laudanum, 
and found none at the store where the 
doctor had got it. She went to another 
store and bought some, which, unfortu- 
nately, turned out to be full strength. 
The patient awoke, she gave him the 
same dose as she had seen the doctor give 
him, and the patient died of the effects 
‘of the opium. No one was directly re- 
sponsible for this accident, but it shows 
the absolute necessity of selling drugs of 
all kinds only through the hands of 
competent men. 

TOO MUCH FREE TRADE. 


‘*In no other civilized country in the 
world but this is there anything like free 
trade in the sale of drugs. In Germany 
there is only one druggist to so many in- 
habitants. In France the druggist is kept 
under strict regulations by the State. 
Even in England, where free trade is a 
national characteristic, the druggist has 
his limits, and is promptly punished if 
any attempt at adulteration is found. 

‘“ We mean this year to try to get the 
Legislature to give the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association the same 
power to take action against fraudulent 
druggists as the County Medical Asso- 
ciation has to bring quack doctors who 
practice without a diploma into court. 
When we get this power we shall pursue 
adulterators to the uttermost limit. 

‘* But the druggists, in turn, should be 
protected from the cut throat competition 
of incompetent outsiders. They owe a 
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duty to the community to keep pure 
drugs of standard strength, and this duty 
should be strictly construed against 
them, to the extent of making them re- 
sponsible for the goods which they sell. 


“TI certainly think that all patent. 


medicines and all proprietary articles, 
which have a medical origin, should be 
included in the list of things which 
druggists alone should have the right to 
sell. Not until this is done shall we be 
able to protect the doctor in his efforts 
to heal disease and protect the public in 
its purchases of medicines which really 
og what they now often only purport to 

” 

A later issue of the Times contains the 
following interesting interview with Dr. 
Edward Squibb of E. R. Squibb & Sons: 


OPPOSED TO SECRET PREPARATIONS. 


‘*My father used to spend a good deal 
of time making analyses of drugs and 
preparations made by others, but he has 
given it up of late years,’’ said Dr. Squibb. 
“He has always been opposed to the use 
of patent medicines or preparations made 
from secret recipes. He thinks that 
neither druggists nor doctors should ever 
handle drugs the composition of which is 
unknown to them, and at one time went 
so far as to advocate the purchase by 
every dispensing druggist of drugs in 
their crude state in order to insure him- 
self of their purity. 

‘‘ The time has now gone by when the 
average druggist could afford the labor 
and expense of preparing his medicines 
from crude drugs, but the need of drug- 
gists who are judges of drugs is greater 


than ever. I think that the standard of 
examination for druggists will ulti 


mately be raised very much above its 
present level, and that our children will 
see this done, though we may not. 


ON CARELESS AND IGNORANT DRUGGISTS, 


“* There are druggists to-day who seem 
neither to know nor to care what the 
quality is of the preparations they are 
handling. Frankly, we prefer not to sell 
goods to such men, because we believe 
that preparations of United States stand 
ard strength of strong drugs are danger- 
ous things for a careless or an inefficient 
man to handle. 


EXTENT OF ADULTERATION EXAGGER- 
ATED. 


‘“*T think that there is much less adulter- 
ation of drugs, in the strong sense of that 
term, than is commonly believed to be 
the case. Inferior qualities of the crude 
drug are very often used. Sometimes, as 
in mustard, flour is added ; but, then, very 
few persons care to use pure mustard, 
because it has too hot a taste for them. 


THE OFFICIAL SARSAPARILLA. 


‘“‘ Take sarsaparilla, forexample. That 
which should be used to make prepara- 
tions according to the Pharmacopceia 
must come from Para. Yet it is difficult 
to get Para sarsaparilla, and it commands 
a relatively high pricein the market. We 
have been waiting in vain for several 
months to get 1,000 pounds of Para sarsa- 
parilla, and others, who either do not care 
to wait so long or who use so much more 
than we do, buy other varieties of this 
drug. 

ADULTERATED OPIUM. 


‘* There is not much intentional adulter. 
ation of crude opium, but its strength, as 
tested by the amount of morphine it con- 
tains, varies greatly. All proper medic- 
inal opium comes from Smyrna and other 


Syrian ports of Asiatic Turkey Those 
who gather it find that the inspissated 
juice is very sticky. So they take leaves 
to rub it off their hands, and the leaves 
are found mixed with crude opium, thus 
decreasing its morphine strength. 

‘There is no use in saying, on the other 
hand, that drugs should always be 
brought from their original habitat or 
from the country which gave them their 
original reputation as a specific for dis- 
ease. 


EAST INDIAN VS, PERUVIAN CINCHONA. 


‘The East Indian cinchona, which has 
all been artificially cultivated there, 
yields quite as much quinine as that ob- 
tained from the original Peruvian vari 
ety. I have never been able to see that 
there is any difference between salicylic 
acid extracted from wintergreen and that 
synthetically prepared in the laboratory. 

‘* The present cheapness of drugs is more 
due to the improved communication be- 
tween all parts of the world than to any 
other cause. But this improvement in 
transportation has resulted in bringing 
inferior varieties, in a medicinal sense, 
into competition with the original vari- 
ety. 

‘** Some of these varieties are not inferior 
of theinselves, but because they are gath 
ered at the wrong time of the year, or 
are not carefully dried, or are not kept 
free from the attacks of moths or insects. 
We have more trouble in getting good 
medicinal dandelion than almost any 
other drug, because the farmer will 
gather it when he has nothing better to 
do, and not when he ought to do it, if he 
wishes to sell it for medicinal prepara- 
tions. 


ERGOT PRESERVED BY CHLOROFORM. 


‘¢ Then, again, there are substances, like 
ergot of rye, which we have paid great 
attention to, because so much depends 
upon having its quality and strength 
always uniform. 

‘‘During the next two months we shall 
have to buy all the Spanish ergot we 
need for the next twelve months. We 
shall have to store all of it that we do 
not prepare immediately by chloroform 
so as to keep insects from attacking it 
and causing a deterioration of its quality. 
Now the storing of ergot or any other 
delicate drug for a year means a large 
investment of capital upon which interest 
must be earned, and when doctors want 
ergot which will give them the results 
they expect, they should not be surprised 
if they have to pay a relatively high price 
for it. 

A PROPHECY. 


‘‘ Ultimately I believe that the retail 
druggist who keeps drugs of the best 
quality will win the day and secure the 
fruits of his honesty. The world, as it 
grows wiser and older, will probably need 
fewer and not more drugs, but it will ap- 
preciate more keenly the absolute purity 
of those drugs which it continues to re- 
quire. 

TABLET TRITURATES DENOUNCED. 


‘One aspect of the future which I think 
may lead us far astray before we return 
to right principles is the increasing tend- 
ency of young physicians to do their own 
dispensing by means of tablets. 


DOCTORS PRESCRIBE NAMES, NOT THINGS. 


‘Doctors who use everything in tablet 
form must acquire a habit of taking 
other men’s prescriptions instead of their 
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own. They will be limited by what they 
have in the handy form of tablets, so that 
if the approximate mixture is not already 
put up for them they will take something 
as near it as they can get. 

‘* They will also tend to lose that sound 
familiarity with the drugs themselves, 
their appearance, smell and taste, so that 
they will be prescribing names and not 
things. 


‘““THIS MANIA FOR TABLET PREPARA- 
TIONS 


has another side to it which I confess I do 
not like. Personal supervision is essential 
to the proper mixing of dangerous ingre- 
dients. While the men who make tablets 
ona large scale are, without exception, 
careful and painstaking to the last degree, 
they cannot be everywhere and see every- 
thing. Yet thesize of such places means 
that a large portion of the work done 
must be either by machinery or by un- 
skilled labor. 

** Machines will only mix drugs in a uni- 
form manner when the substances to be 
mixed are powdered to the same degree 
of fineness. If you have a coarse grained 
powder and afine-grained one the coarse- 
grained will sink to the bottom of the 
mixing pan and samples taken from the 
top and bottom will show different 
assays. 

**Everywhere through the drug trade 
you must have the personal element to 
get the right results. That is why I have 
always been opposed to the manufacture 
of medicinal preparations on a scale 
which prevents intelligent supervision, 
actual knowledge and experience.”’ 


— ~~ 


NEW YORK STATE. 


ROCHESTER, December 5.—While trade 
continues dull with the retail druggist, 
the wholesale houses are doing a most 
satisfactory business ; and, aside from 
collections being slow, the volume of 
business is larger than in November of 
1894. 


THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


There is, however, a decidedly con- 
servative method being pursued in the 
purchasing of holiday goods, except on 
orders for perfumes and ‘‘all the year 
round sellers,’’ the department stores 
have practically killed the sale of plush 
and fine leather goods, which at one time 
were handled exclusively by the drug 
trade. 

Rochester buyers are solicited by com- 
mercial travelers representing New York, 
Albany and Detroit houses, and as there 
is no friendship in business, the price is 
in most cases an effective reacher for 
the orders. 


° THE DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE. 


In periods of financial stringency it is 
noticed by jobbing houses that they re- 
ceive an increased volume of business 
from remote points, and in such cases the 
orders are larger than those usually 


placed by suburban buyers. Not so 
very far back, all Rochester’s drug 


orders were placed in New York, but 
when the rebate list had its innings, the 
wholesalers in the West were benefited 
by it. There are druggists in western 
New York who buy everything from 
Detroit, and now since Chicago has been 
placed on the maps its wholesale dealers 
are making a bid for drug orders in 
central New York. 
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The box and cartage ons which 
has been receiving so much attention of 
late, has led the “retailers to believe that 
the peaceful attribute of heaven born 
charity does not reign supreme in the 
bosoms of the wholesale druggists. The 
cry is that the jobber is the only one that 
is making any money, and that he is 
protec ted. by pr« prietary manufacturers 
and combinations so that he cannot lose 
anything. This is in a measure true, as 
the jobber does get his 10 and in some 
cases 15 or 20 per cent. on patents, while 
the retailer in many cases loses on sales 
for these goods, where he formerly made 
33 per cent. I am informed the charge 
is to go into effect January 1. 


All About the State. 


M. J. Eldridge has succeeded Eldridge 
& Ellis at Dalton. 


The Joseph Donnely pharmacy at Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., was recently destroyed 
by fire. 


Warren D. Tallman has removed 
from South Salina street to Seymour and 
Oswego streets, Syracuse. 


A new drug store has been opened on 
Northwest street, Syracuse, which will 
be known as Munn’s pharmacy. 


A. Harter has opened a drug store at 
the corner of North and Franklin streets, 
Rochester. This was at one time run 
by C. E. McLeon & Co. 


R. M. Cole of Little Falls has added 
three handsome wail show cases to his 
pharmacy. The same were furnished by 
Porter Farley of Rochester. 


Reifert & Kimmey of Syracuse are 
modernizing their handsome pharmacy 
by new counters and showcases. Mike 
Jennings of Cortland is now employed 
in the store. 


A. M. Dixon has succeeded A. E. 
Seidel at 316 University avenue, Roches- 
ter. Mr. Dixon at one time owned the 
store on Main street which is now the 
J. B. Kebbler pharmacy. 


B. H. Bacon & Co., manufacturers of 
Otto’s cure, have decided that Rochester 
is in the Garden of Eden and have 
located there inWest avenue. They were 
formerly at LeRoy, N Y. 


George L. Page has secured a lucrative 
position as head prescriptionist at the 
Iroquois Pharmacy, Buffalo. Mr. Page 
was for a number of years a member of 
the firm of Hyde & Page of Rochester. 


Nelson Barrowclough., president of the 
Dr. Sykes Medicine Company, reports 
large orders on their cough cure and 
headache remedies, which were only 
placed upon the market a short time ago. 


J. P. Jones was at the Powers Hotel, 
Rochester, the past week taking orders 
for Sharp & Dohme. J. P. says he is 
going to change his name as 8. & D 
will never take him into the firm with 
that name. 


The J. Hungerford Smith Company, 
manufacturing chemists of Rochester, 
are now about to move into their new 
building, which is very large and con- 
venient, affording them very much better 
facilities for the transaction of their 
business and for their manufacturing. 


Porter Farley, the showcase manufac- 
turer, of Rochester, has recently placed 


three mahogany and plate glass cases 
in the Lyman Jeffrey Drug Company’s 
store, Buffalo. The Bison druggists are 
all right, but they have to come to 
Rochester when they want fine show- 
cases. 


CONNECTICUT. 


W. N. Bailey has recently opened a 
new pharmacy at Richmondville. 


Charles E. Winegar has succeeded 
James & Bliss at Cooperstown. 


Honest Perrigo has been added to the 
clerical force at the Apothecaries’ Hall, 
New Haven. 


Joseph Cornell & Co. have opened 
their new pharmacy in the Cowperthwaite 
Building, Danbury. 


John E. Weiser has opened a new drug 
store at Newark. Mr. Weiser was em- 
ployed for a number of years by R. E. 
Morse. 


George A. Hanx has resigned his posi- 
tion at E. G. Tomlinson’s drug store at 
South Norwalk and is now working in 
Bridgeport. 


Charles H. Mason, bookkeeper for the 
Apothecaries’ Hall Company at Water- 
bury, has fully recovered in health and 
returned home. 


Druggist Hickey of Willimantic has 
a new soda fountain, which was manu- 
factured for him by the Low Art Tile 
Company of Boston. 


A change in drug clerks has taken 
place in the People’s Pharmacy, Glas- 
tonbury. Samuel E. Lovejoy, has been 
employed there for some time past. 


Dr. Frederick Powers and druggist J. 
Fred. Cannon of Westport, were in the 
Adirondacks recently on a hunting trip. 
They came back laden with a and 
partridge. 


S. W. Marx, brother of ¢ Otto Marx, 
the popular druggist on Chapel street, 
New Haven, has gone to Florida to 
spend the winter to try and restore his 
health. Mr. Marx was formerly in the 
drug business. 


A crusade against liquor selling has 
been going on at Block Island. Among 
those accused of selling is Darius B. 
Dodge, a druggist. They say spotters 
from New Haven have been employed to 
catch the violators. 


A runaway horse jumped through the 
large plate glass window of Dewell & 
Blatchley’s drug store at Middletown 
recently. The horse, which was a valu- 
able one, was terribly cut and bled 
freely. The window, with all the arti- 
cles displayed in it, was smashed. The 
loss is placed at $150. 


The N. E. Hawley Drug Company of 
Danbury, who were recently incorpo- 
rated, had their store and stock de- 
stroyed by fire a couple of weeks ago. 
They carried on a wholesale and retail 
drug business. The men interested in 
this company are Howard D. Smith, M. 
C. Johnson and N. E. Hawley. 





Kennebec Valley Druggists. 


The local branch of the Kennebec Val- 
ley Druggists’ Association met in Gar- 
diner, November 25, and discussed mat- 
ters relating to the trade. About all of 
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BOX AND CARTAGE 


the Gardiner druggists were represented 
at the —_ The following officers 
were elected: F. M. Noyes, president; J. 

Jackson, yoo president; Chester 
Beane, secretary and treasurer; John 
Houlehan, James Ward and Edward 
Emery, executive committee. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, December 5.—An important 
meeting of the Apothecaries’ Guild was 
held at Young’s Hotel, on Nov. 22. Pres- 
ident Flynn occupied the chair, and in his 
opening address invited all to participate 
in the discussion of the topics to be pre- 
sented. The first business was the elec- 
tion of an assistant secretary, and G. W. 
Flynn of Jamaica Plain was unani- 
mously chosen to fill the position. Sec- 
retary Reeves then read the report of the 
last meeting, and Treasurer Godding 
followed with an account of the finances, 
the balance in the treasury being $431.12. 
Both reports were accepted. 


THE WORK OF 


Secretary Reeves then gave an account 
of the work since the last meeting. He 
first detailed the results accomplished in 
the western part of the State. which has 
already been given in this column. 
Coming to the Essex County meeting. he 
briefly referred to the committee which 
was appointed at that time to visit the 
four outstanding wholesale houses, the 
successful termination being seen in the 
securing of their signatures, also that of 
Houghton & Dutton. In speaking of his 
New York trip Mr. Reeves said that in 
most cases very little argument was nec- 
essary. In that city. as already reported. he 
secured the following signatures: Whit- 
all, Tatum & Co., Lehn & Fink, Robinson 
& Son, Tarrant & Co., Schieffelin & Co., 
Parke. Davis & Co., Merck & Co.,Upjohn 
Pill Co.. Sharp & Dohme, C. G. Bacon 
& Co., Fairchild, Bros. & Foster, Max 
Zeller, Ricksecker & Co.. Bruen, Ritchey 
& Co... Seabury & Johnson. McKesson & 
Robbins and Thos. E. Delano. 

President Canning, of the League then 
offered the following: 


THE GUILD. 


Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to formulate a schedule of 
prices on proprietary medicines for Boston and 
vicinity, as represented by the Apothecaries 
Guild, and that such schedule be based upon 
the ratio of four-fifths of the full retail price as 
listed, except in such cases as the committee 
4 provide. That such asc —— be presented 
with the assistance of the N. E. R. D. U., to the 
dealers of Boston and vic inity for their accept- 
ance. 


In support of this motion Pres, Canning 
said that the progress of the movement 
was a source of congratulation. Three 
months ago it was thought impossible to 
accomplish what has already been com- 
pleted. No prophet could have foretold 
the result. The fact that the four whole- 
sale houses have entered the movement 
demonstrates what can be accomplished. 
The schedule may not be adopted at this 
time. but when all are in the movement 
then it can be put in force. It has been 
thought best to have a schedule based on 
four-fifths of the full price, but there will 
necessarily be some exceptions. New 
preparations will be sold at full prices, as 
they can just as well be controlled at that 
figure, In answer to questions, Mr. Can- 


ning said that it was impracticable to 
have a schedule at full rates at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Durkee followed. He did not see 
why Jaynes & Co. were not in the move- 
ment, as a schedule would be greatly to 
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their advantage, their business being 
larger than that of any other druggist. 
Jobbers and cutters were to be invited to 
assist in preparing the schedule, thus 
showing the good intentions of the union. 

Pres Nichols, of the Essex County As- 
sociation stated that the schedule com- 
mittee of his organization would base 
their prices upon those adopted by the 
Guild. Pres. Canning’s motion was then 
unanimously adopted. 


NO BONDS TO BE FURNISHED. 


L. H. Smith then made a motion that 
a committee be appointed to formulate 
a suitable bond, and that such bond 
should bind the dealer not to sell for less 
than the schedule price adopted by the 
Guild. This resvlution was accompanied 
by a copy of a bond. This proposition 
was opposed by Messrs. Harris, Stiles, 
Ingalls, Marshall and Danforth. Mr. Har- 
ris said that the bond in use in Worces- 
ter County was of no practical utility. 
He suggested that the arbitration com- 
mittee could settle all violations of the 
schedule. Mr. Ingalls said that no one 
but an unfriendly cutter desired a bond, 
and inasmuch asa bond would be unfa- 
vorably received by the trade, he thought 
consideration of the subject inexpedient. 
Mr. Marshall was of the opinion that a 
simple agreement, without a bond, would 
be a better medium of binding the trade 
to the proposed schedule. This. was in 
accord with the sentiment of all the mem. 
ber, and Mr. Smith withdrew his motion. 


A SIMPLE AGREEMENT TO BE SIGNED, 


Mr. Stiles moved that a committee be 
appointed to formulate an agreement for 
the signature of drug and medicine deal- 
ers to keep the schedule as presented by 
the Guild, and that they shall therein 
agree to abide by the decision of the ar. 
bitration committee (to be formed) in 
all cases of violation or dispute. This 
was adopted, as was the motion to refer 
the above question to the committee on 
schedule of prices. 

Mr. Cobb then read the following rec- 
ommendation adopted at a joint meeting 
of wholesalers of Boston and the execu- 
tive committee of the Union: 

We recommend that the N. E. R. D. U. form 
an arbitration committee, to consist of three 
retailers and two wholesalers, to whom. all 

uestions of violation of an agreed schedule 
shall be referred. By the action of the com- 
mittee the wholesale trade of Boston agrees to 
abide. 

In accordance with this communica~ 
tion, Mr. Canning framed this resolution, 
which was adopted: 

That the Apothecaries’ Guild appoint a com~ 
mittee, consisting of three members of the Guild 
and an alternate, with two members of the 
wholesale trade, to act as an arbitration com- 
mittee. 

Assistant Secretary Flynn moved that 
the Guild appropriate out of its funds the 
sum of $200 for the use of the Union. 
This was adopted. 

A discussion then ensued on the desira- 
bility of providing a room for the use of 
the Guild and Union. President Flynn ex- 

lained that the work of the Guild and 

nion involved many details and much 
time. There was much correspondence 
and many telegrams calling for im- 
mediate answers and hasty conference; 
meetings of committees for deliberations 
and hearings, all demanded that a suit- 
able room be provided for headquarters. 
The expense of fitting up could probably 
be met by subscriptions from friends of 
the movement among manufacturers. 
Such a step will lend added dignity and 
importance to our cause. To bring the 


matter to a vote, Mr. Cobb oftered the 
following motion, which was adopted: 

That a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to obtain information as to a suitable 
room adapted to the needs of the Guild, for 
— occupancy, if thought best; to be 
ocated in the central part of Boston, and to be 
devoted to the use of both Guild and Union. 
That the committee report to the Executive 
Committee of the Guild and of the Union, which 
joint committee shall have power to engage 
such headquarters. 

Mr. Garcelon moved a reconsideration 
of the vote whereby the Schedule Com- 
mittee was to be composed of five mem- 
bers, and to substitute therefor the 
Executive Committee of the Union. He 
thought a committee of five too small 
to appoint for so much territory. ‘The 
president assured Mr. Garcelon that out- 
lying districts would have a majority of 
the membership. Reconsideration was 
then refused, as a large committee 
seemed undesirable. 


PRICING COMMITTEE. 


The Committee on Schedule of Prices 
will consist of President Flynn as chair- 
man and G. W. Cobb, G. W. Flynn, C. 
A. Charles, H. S. Garcelon and L. H. 
Smith. 


Massachusetts News Notes. 


Amos K. Tilden is a candidate for the 
Common Council. 


R. W. Lyman recently opened the 
Central Square Pharmacy, at Malden. 
This store had been closed for some time 
prior to Mr. Lyman’s taking charge. 


C. A. Charles of Malden, who is widely 
known as one of the active workers of the 
Guild, has recently been nominated for 
the Common Council. 


James W. Tufts was never so busy at 
this season of the year as at present. One 
day recently orders for no less than 18 
cold soda water apparatus were received, 
amounting in value to $10,000. The out- 
look for a big season is certainly most 
promising. 


It can be truly said of Henry C. Hall 
of Waltham that he has no political as- 
pirations. He was recently nominated 
for alderman at-large, but he imme- 
diately declined the honor with thanks, 
stating that he did not want the position, 
and that if elected he would not qualify. 


J. R. Colby, of Malden, whose store 
was raided by the police recently, has re- 
ceived the liquors from the police that 
were seized at that time. The liquors 
were ordered returned by the court, there 
being no proof of sale. The case looks 
like an act of spite on the part of the 
officers. 


The Doliber-Goodale Company followed 
their usual Thanksgiving custom this 
year and presented a turkey to each of 
theiremployees. It required about a car- 
load of the birds to go around. In mak- 
ing the presentation, President Doliber 
affirmed his belief in this great holiday, 
and spoke in terms of praise of the work 
of his able corps of assistants. 


The American Soda Fountain Company 
have sold the property 382 Portland 
street, near Hanover street, which con- 
tains 1480 feet of land and is assessed for 
$17,800. It is said that the price was 
considerably in excess of the assessed 
valuation. This is an old brick building 
for which the company had no use in their 
business. 

The monthly dinner of the Boston 
Druggists’ Association was held at 
Young’s Hotel, on the 26th of last month. 
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President Canning occupied the chair, 
and considerable routine business was 
transacted. Hon. Gorham D. Gilman 
was elected delegate to the Boston Asso- 
ciated Board of Trade for a three years’ 
term. President Canning promises a 
special feature for the meeting this 
month. 

Dr. George Andrews, one of the oldest 
citizens of Wallingford, Conn., died on 
November 27. Dr. Andrews was born in 
Wallingford in 1822. He conducted a 
drug business in Westfield, Mass., and 
later was proprietor of a pharmacy in 
New Haven. He was an ex-water com- 
missioner, and of late had conducted an 
insurance business. He was a veteran 
Odd Fellow. He leaves one son, an at- 
torney in Albany, N. Y. 

A decree of $750 for the plaintiff in the 
case of Ebin R. Smith vs. Edward F. 
Brown was affirmed by the full bench of 
the Supreme Court on November 27. This 
was a suit in equity praying for an in- 
junction and for damages on a contract 
which in substance was that for value 
received of Smith, and for the taking of 
a lease of an apothecary shop in Ipswich, 
the defendant, ‘‘ under penalty of $1000,”’ 
agreed not to engage in the drug busi- 
ness within at least two miles. 

THE BOX AND CARTAGE QUESTION. 

The ‘‘ box and cartage ’’ question is one 
upon which the wholesale trade of this 
city is at present decidedly non-commit- 
tal. They do not care to discuss the 
matter, and it would seem that the trade 
was undecided as to the outcome of this 
subject. Retailers seem disposed to meet 
the question fairly, though it is the gen- 
eral opinion that the city trade will not 
be much affected, and especially that por- 
tion of the business near the central part 
of the town, where the greater part of 
the purchases are delivered in baskets. 
Charges for worthless boxes would, of 
course, be opposed by retailers, and if a 
box was sent for which it was proper to 
charge, it will be returned to the whole- 
saler in due time, the same as would any 
other container, and a claim made for 
deduction. 

COLLEGE BOYS IN MANUFACTORIES. 

Last week about 20 members of the 
senior class (M. C. P.), under guidance 
of Prof. Scoville, visited several manu- 
facturing establishment in this vicinity. 
On Wednesday morning the party went 
to the Union Glass Works. in Somerville, 
and on the afternoon of that day visited 
the Merrimac Chemical Company’s 
works, at South Wilmington. The last 
trip was on the following Friday, and was 
most interesting. It included an in- 
spection of the Grosvenor & Richards 
plaster works, at Saugus, which proved 
to be both pleasing and instructive. 

Albert E. Lynch, candidate for the 
General Court from Cambridge at the 
last election, was arrested a few days ago 
on the charge of knowingly presenting to 
the ballot commissioners nomination 
papers upon which were names alleged to 
be fraudulent. Mr. Lynch states that 
the arrest is simply an ante-election 
scheme and has no foundation. ‘‘ The 
city election is approaching,’’ said Mr. 
Lynch, ‘‘ and [suppose my enemies think 
that by his course they can make votes 
against my friends. The people of Cam- 
bridge know me too well to think that I 
am guilty of any suchcharge.’’ Many of 
Mr. Lynch’s friends have called upon him 
to express sympathy. They consider the 
arrest an outrage, and assert thatit is the 
outcome of malice. 
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PHILDELPHIA, December 5.—Contrary 
to expectations all the Eastern druggists 
will, on and after January 1, make a 
charge for boxing and cartage. This 
practice has been in vogue in the West 
for some time, and it is owing to the 
recent work of the committee which 
visited this section of the State that the 
change is made. This committee, as was 
told in the last publication of the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST, is composed of Messrs. 
Faxon, Eliel, Fuller, Weller and Fox. 
It seems they had very little difficulty 
in securing the signatures of all the 
prominent drug houses in this city, but 
it was felt that when they reached New 
York, they would have some trouble in 
that section. It appears, however, that 
they were as successful there as in other 
places, and if nothing to the contrary 
happens, it is likely that the scheme will 
go into effect the beginning of next 
month. 

A member of one of the large New 
York houses, in speaking about the ac- 
tion taken by the members in that city, 
sail: ‘* We signed the agreement, but 
under one condition, namely, that if the 
plan retards or hurts our trade in any 
way we will discontinue the proposed 
method cf shipping goods. The only 
way the plan will hurt us is that all local 
jobbers will be enabled to cut under us. 
For instance, our salesman goes to Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, or any other point 
where there is a resident jobber and sells 
a bill of goods. It then takes from one 
to two weeks before he receives them, 
and besides he finds he is charged extra 
for cartage, packing, etc., whereas, if he 
goes to a resident jobber, he receives his 
goods the day he orders them, and doesn’t 
have to pay any extra charges. A few 
trials would convince him that it would 
be best to buy in his own market, and 
we lose a good customer. That is how 
the new arrangement will hurt us, but 
as soon as it does, we will stop it and re- 
sume the old method.”’ 

In a few days a meeting of the whole- 
sale druggists of this city is to be held 
to take action on this subject. While it 
is thought that a charge should be made, 
it seems to be the universal opinion that 
this charge should not exceed the outlay, 
and some of the firms will suggest that 
such action be taken. 


THE DETROIT PLAN, 


At a meeting of the Proprietary Goods 
Committee of the N. W. D. A., held in 
New York and reported in our last issue, 
it was decided to discard the rebate plan, 
as many of the manufacturers would not 
sign it, and in its place it was resolved to 
try to put the Detroit plan into effect. 
At the meeting the following resolutions 
were adopted : 


Resolved, That several features of the new 
plan having been objected to by a number of 
bg mage action on the said plan is suspended 

or the present, and we confine our efforts to 
that feature of the new plan known as the De- 
troit plan, which covers the essential features 
of the Denver plan, and which, if carried into 
practical operation, would insure uniformity of 
cost to all retailers. 

Resolved, That a sub-committee of three be 
appointed to call upon proprietors and obtain 
from them an answer, either “ yes” or “no,” 
as to whether they will or will not support the 
Detroit plan, the answers to be sent to the Pro- 
— Goods Committee, which will forward 
hem to each of its members, who will lay them 
before a special meeting of the jobbing trade of 
his section for their consideration. 


A committee was appointed, consisting 


of Frank Faxon, chairman; James R. 
Owen and J. C. Eliel, to visit the various 


manufacturers and get their opinion in 
regard to the Detroit plan. This com- 
mittee since then has visited Boston and 
other cities in the East, and so far their 
journey has been crowned with consider- 
able success. A few days ago M. N. 
Kline also paid a visit to one of the prin- 
cipal proprietary goods manufacturers 
and had a very successful talk with him. 
The Detroit plan was passed at the meet- 
ing held in Detroit in 1893 and the reso- 
lutions were as follows : 

Resolved: First. That the contract plan is 
the only practical method for the maintenance 
of fair and legitimate schedules of prices for 
proprietary articles. 

Second. That in order to strengthen and ren- 
der this plan more effective, it is respectfully 
recommended that proprietors’ accept orders 
for full quantities with rebate discount only 
from regular houses, recognized as belonging 
to the number who will faithfully observe the 
prices and conditions established by the manu- 
facturers. a , 

Fourth. We recommend that proprietors be 
requested to furnish to the chairman of the 
Committee on Proprietary Articles of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association and the 
Committee on Trade Interests of the Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and Dealers in Proprie- 
tary Articles, full list of their customers, with 
the understanding that in cases where it is 
proven that their contracts have been violated, 
they shall refuse them further supplies. Also, 
that in case of receiving orders from others, 
their names shall be submitted to the chairman 
of the same committees for approval before fill- 
ing them. It is the feeling in the wholesale 
trade that it is to the advantage of all the retail 
druggists, as well as the wholesalers, to secure 
the ont y co-operation of all those interested, 
as it will benefit every one in the trade. It will 
secure the distribution of the goods through the 
proper channel, which will not give the cutters 
any more advantage than the retailers who buy 
in small lots. 


THE]STETSON ,RESEARCH LABORATORY. 


An important addition to the John B. 
Stetson Medical Dispensary was dedi- 
cated a few days ago with appropriate 
exercises. This addition consists of a very 
finely equipped laboratory of hygiene, 
where physicians and others can apply 
themselves to experimental research in 
pathology, medical chemistry and bacteri- 
ology. After addresses at the hall of the 
Mission, Fourth street and Columbia av- 
enue, by Dr. Judson Daland, the director 
of the laboratory; Professor Forbes of 
Stetson University, Florida; Theodore C. 
Search and Dr. William W. Keen, the 
visitors present adjourned to the labora- 
tory building across the way, 1743 North 
Fourth street, and inspected the various 
departments. 

The laboratory is a three-story house, 
the first floor of which is devoted to 
chemistry under the charge of Mr. 
Maisch ; the second floor to bacteriology, 
the chief of which has not been chosen, 
and the third floor to pathology, under 
the direction of Dr. Frank H. Massey. 
The basement is used for the material 
required for the work. The apparatus in 
all of the departments is of the very best 
and will allow of the most delicate inves- 
tigation. John B. Stetson supplied the 
funds for the establishment of this im- 
portant addition to the scientific labora- 
tories of our city. 

THE LATE MAJOR RORER. 


Major Jonathan T. Rorer, who died 
on November 30 at Colorado Springs, was 
at one time druggist at West Chester, 
Pa. In 1892 he moved to Colorado un- 
der the advice of physicians. He hada 
brilliant record as a soldier, and in busi- 
ness and private life his integrity and 
high moral character were unquestioned. 


HENRY C. WATT DEAD. 

Henry C. Watt, the well-known and 
highly respected proprietor of the Broad 
street station pharmacy, died on Novem- 
ber 26. Dr. Watt’s death was a sudden 
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blow to his many friends and associates. 
He was born in Indiana, Pa., March 8, 
1854—his father being the late Judge 
Isaac M. Watt. He was given a thorough 
classic and business education, and early 
in life was apprenticed to the drug busi- 
ness in Pittsburgh. He left there in a few 
years to take a position in Philadelphia, 
that he might attend the College of Phar-- 
macy, from which he was duly graduated 
in 1876. Shortly afterward he embarked 
in business for himself in a small store in 
the northern section of the city, but in 
1887 he secured the premises adjoining 
the old Broad street station, where, by 
his unremitting attention and his thor- 
ough mastery of every detail of his busi- 
ness, he so firmly established himself 
that when in 1892 his premises were torn 
down to make way for the addition of 
the Broad street station, he had gained 
the reputation of being one of the leading 
and most upright druggists of Philadel- 
phia. By the introduction of some meri- 
torious specialties he had also become 
known in every State of the Union. In 
the spring of 1894 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, having set aside a room 
in their new station for a pharmacy, he 
secured it, after active competition with 
several prominent druggists, and fitted 
up what will ever stand asa lasting monu- 
ment to himself—and an evidence of the 
advancement of pharmacy—what is uni- 
versally considered one of the most hand- 
some and complete drug stores in the 
United States. By his death Philadel- 
phia has lost a representative business 
man and a good citizen, and the pharma- 
ceutical profession one of its most ster- 
ling advocates of conducting a drug store 
on lines in entire accord with the highest 
principles of pharmacy. His business 
will be continued by his wife and two 
sons who survive him, under the active 
management of Charles T. Pickett, who 
has been closely connected with Mr. 
Watt for a number of years. 


BOARD OF PHARMACY PROSECUTION, 


For some time past the pharmacists of 
this city have been making a vigorous 
fight against filling medical prescriptions 
by men not qualified by law, and recently 
an investigation was made, the result 
being the arrest of Dr. Love, Fourth and 
Monroe streets, and J. T. Holliday, a 
clerk in a drug store at 2314 South 
Twelfth street. Both were given a hear- 
ing on December 4 before Magistrate 
Devlin. At the hearing it was charged 
that in Dr. Love’s drug store prescrip- 
tions were filled by men without author- 
ity, and Dr. Love, in default of $300 
bail, was committed to jail. Inspector 
W. F. Deal testified that on November 
25 he had a prescription filled at Love’s 
store, and Dr. T. A. Boerick of the 
State Board of Pharmacy Examiners 
swore that Love was not a registered 
pharmacist. 

J. T. Holliday, a clerk in a drug store 
at 2314 South Twelfth street, was re- 
quired to furnish $300 bail on a similar 
charge. Inspector Deal said that Holliday 
was the only one in the store when his 
prescription was filled. Holliday, who is 
not a registered pharmacist, said he some- 
times filled prescriptions when they were 
busy. Itis understood that further ar- 
rests are contemplated. 


Pennsylvania News Notes. 


Druggist Shannon has made a hand- 
some store out of the building on the 
southeast corner of Eighth and Spring 
Garden streets. 
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E. M. Chessman, of Rheumacura fame, 
returned November 15 with a party of 
friends from Butler, where they spent a 
pleasant week in hunting the rabbits and 
raccoons which abound in that neighbor. 
hood : 
W. H. Beazill & Co. have purchased 
the business of the Louis Rott Drug 
Company, 238 Eighth avenue, Homestead, 
and removed it to more commodious 
quarters at 241 on the same avenue, 
where they have fitted up one of the 
handsomest stores in the western part 
of the State. , 

On November 26, Richard Henry 
Lackey, the well-known druggist of Fifth 
street and Lehigh avenue, took unto him- 
self a partner, who will, no doubt, here- 
after be considered the head of the firm, 
for on the date mentioned he was mar- 
ried to Miss Katherine H. Sampson. 
They will be at home at 2525 North Fifth 
street. 

On December 17 a _ pharmaceutical 
meeting will be held at the College of 
Pharmacy and the following papers will 
be read : One on ‘‘ Distilled Water,’’ by 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd of Cincinnati; on 
** Oil of Beech Nut,’’ by C. H. La Wall ; 
on ‘*‘ Spermaceti,’’ by L. H. Kebler ; on 
‘Poisoning by Rhus Toxicodendron,’’ by 
George M. Beringer, and on “Kola 
Nuts,’’ by Dr. A. R. L. Dohme of Balti- 
more. 

A social meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy was held on November 26, at 
which Prof. Samuel P. Sadtler, Ph.D., 
delivered an important lecture on ‘‘ Ae- 
phalts and Their Uses.’’ Miss Frances 
E. Peirce of the Mount Vernon Institute 
of Elocution was present with two of 
her pupils, who gave several recita- 
tions. Music was furnished by the Zeta 
Phi Orchestra of the senior class. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy is to 
be celsbrated on March 27 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. At the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the college, held 
on December 3, a report of the joint 
committee, consisting of the Alumni and 
Board of Trustees, was received and 
adopted. While nothing has been done 
in regard to the celebration, it is under- 
stood that a number of prominent 
speakers will be asked to be on hand 
and the history of the college entered 
into. The movement is looked forward 
to with considerable interest by all the 
graduates, and they are doing all in their 
power to make it a big success. 





Norfolk and Portsmouth Asso- 
ciation. 


The Norfolk and Portsmouth Pharma- 
ceutical Association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
President, W. S. Langhorne, Portsmouth; 
vice-president, E. C. Jackson, Norfolk; 
treasurer, W. R. Martin, Norfolk; secre- 
tary, J. W. Thomas, Jr., Norfolk. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: W. F. Ingram, Nor- 
folk; R. F. Holmes, Norfolk; S. W. 
Weaver, Portsmouth. The annual meet. 
ing was well attended, and the reports 
from various sections of the city showed 
that business was progressing favorably. 

_William Klepper, who for the past 
eight years has been in the drug business 
at the corner of Illinois and Market 
streets in Indianapolis, has resigned his 
position there to take the road as a pro- 
fessor of magic and sleight of hand. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, December 5, 1895.—Dr. F. 
B. McNeal of Columbus, State Food and 
Dairy Commissioner, was in the city a 
few days ago. ‘‘I am here on official 
business,’’ said he to the writer. ‘‘I see 
that a great deal of dissatisfaction seems 
to exist in Cincinnati over the food laws. 
Some of the producers, it seems, want a 
national law enacted which will take the 
place of the State laws. In order to have 
sufficient evidence to convict a manufac- 
turer under such a law it would be nec- 
essary to have the same espionage that 
the Internal Revenue Service uses, which 
would be practically impossible. The 
Ohio laws are good, only they need a lit- 
tle strengthening. There is less adul- 
terated food sold in Ohio than in any 
other State in the Union. The condition 
of food is 50 per cent. better than it was 
18 months ago. Of course, the laws have 
to do with drugs, but not so much has 
been done in the case of impure or adul- 
terated pharmaceutical products. That 
may come yet. Manufacturers and 
dealers are getting to see that the pure 
food laws are their friend. I have re- 
ceived several such acknowledgments. ”’ 

The local branch of the Food and Dairy 
Commission has not done much work of 
late on account of the serious illness of 
Assistant Commissioner Gus Luebbing. 
The popular head of the service in this 
city has been confined to his home on 
Race street with a severe attack of ty- 
phoid fever. It was to consult with 
Luebbing that McNeal came to this city 
last week. The latest advices from the 
home of Luebbing are that he is improv- 
ing and will be up and around in a short 
time. 

It comes from an authentic source that 
Hon. Herbert Dye, the clever young at- 
torney who has been identified with the 
Food and Dairy Commission for several 
years, will soon sever his connection with 
the service Mr. Dye expects to engage 
in private practice, as he claims there is 
a wider field for his rare abilities in the 
strict practice of law. 


INTERVIEWS MR. DOBBINS OF 
JOHN WYETH & BRO, 


““GATH ”’ 


An article appeared in the Enquirer 
yesterday from the pen of George Alfred 
Townsend, better known as ‘‘ Gath,’’ the 
well-known correspondent, in reference 
to a drug house of an international repu- 
tation. It is as follows: Said Mr. Dob- 
bins, manufacturing druggist of Phila- 
delphia : ‘‘ You probably saw the death 
of Burroughs, of Burroughs & Wellcome 
of London, the chief patent medicine 
dealers of England. Both were Ameri- 
can boys. Burroughs left $200,000, and 
left $20,000 to Henry George, the single 
tax advocate. He was the smartest boy 
I ever saw. He came to our employ at 
$2 per week and when he left was getting 
$3,000 per year. He found the London 
English hateful in their treatment of 
him. Heand Wellcome made the most 
superb exhibition at the British Society 
of Pharmacy, and it was totally ig- 
nored. That is the way they treat Amer- 
icans who test their free trade. Free 
trade means that they do all the trading. 
Burroughs went to the officers of the so- 
ciety and said he would make an inter- 
national scandal if his exhibition was 
ignored. He enlisted the aid of the Lon- 
don Chemist and Druggist and started in. 
They were afraid of this and of the 
colonial market, and reluctantly granted 
his firm the chief medals and awards.”’ 
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Some Interesting Gossip. 


The holiday trade is now on in full 
force. 


J. H. Day & Co. are showing a number 
of novelties in their line. 


Robert Hall, brother of Wilmot Hall, 
has placed a tooth powder on the mar- 
ket. 


The cigar department of the Stein, 
Vogeler Drug Company is growing 
nicely. Good brands will tell. 

The fixtures for Louis Klayer’s new 
drug store at Ninth and Elm streets 
were furnished by Schmitt & Co. 


Charles Greve, son of druggist T. L. 
A. Greve, is mentioned for assistant 
postmaster to succeed Herman Mueller, 
resigned. 


A committee has been appointed by 
the Academy of Medicine to make an 
examination and report on the water 
supply of the city. 

There was a small blaze in the engine 
room of the Gordon Chemical Company 
a few days ago, but the damage was 
slight. 

Dr. Charles F. Wocher, the druggist 
at Seventh and Main streets, received 
the second highest vote for a prize buggy 
offered by a local publication a short 
time ago. 

John Phillip, a popular young drug- 
gist of Lebanon, Ky., was married No- 
vember 27 to Miss Lelia B. Johnston, 
the daughter of ex-postmaster Charles 
Johnston of Lebanon. 


Col. Lewis C. Hopp, of the Mayell- 
Hopp Drug Company of Cleveland, has 
just issued a physicians directory, which 
is said to be a very valuable book. Sales- 
men doing Cleveland should have ‘em. 


Dr. Louis Sauer, the hustling West 
End pharmacist, was a notable figure at 
the recent election of officers of the Young 
Men’s Blaine Club. He worked for Dr. 
Haerr for director, but his labors were 
in vain. 

Ulen & Koeble, the young druggists 
on Sixth street, near Plum, have added 
a laboratory to their business. These 
progressive young men expect to make 
analyses of a chemical nature a spe- 
cialty. 

Herman H. Koehken has refiled a chat- 
tel mortgage against Robert Wray. The 
document is to secure 59 notes of $50 
each, making a total of $2,950. The mort- 
gage covers all the stock and fixtures in 
the drug store at Fourth and Mill streets. 


Dr. T. L. A. Greve, the veteran *drug- 
gist at Sixth and Smith streets. recently 
returned from the Atlanta Exposition. 
The doctor liked the show very much 
and said that the Cincinnati displays beat 
anything of a rival nature at the big 
show. 


William Thilly, who has been in the 
retail drug business at Spring and Hunt 
streets for several years, expects to seek 
a new location in the near future. It is 
possible that he will move his establish- 
ment to the vicinity of Fourteenth and 
Vine streets. 


Billy Salt and Grant Hemphill were 
fined $25 and costs each, in the police 
court, for practicing pharmacy without 
certificates from the State Board of 
Pharmacy. Albert Meininger, who acts 
as the prosecuting witness in these cases, 
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Says that there will be several more ar- 
rests of this nature soon. 


_ The Perfection Light Company of Cin- 
cinnati was incorporated at Columbus 
one day last week. Among the incorpora- 
tors is Louis K. Marty, who owned one of 
the best paying drug stores on lower 
Broadway for several years. The new 
company will wake and deal in certain 
new apparatus for burning petroleum 
products. 


The Columbus Medical Journal advo- 
cates the granting of more power and an 
extension of jurisdiction to Dr. McNeal, 
the State Dairy and Food Commissioner 
of Ohio. This is the same journal which 
printed Dr. McNeal’s absurd article on 
synthentic chemicals, which was re- 
viewed in the AMERICAN DRUGGIST a 
short time ago. 


A sad event of the past week was the 
death of Mrs. John C. Otis, wife of the 
popular physician-druggist at Sixth and 
Vine streets. Mrs. Otis passed away 
after a lingering illness at her home on 
Westminster avenue, Walnut Hills. Be- 
fore her marriage the deceased was Miss 
Dorothy Louisa Quinn. She was a wom- 
an of many admirable qualities and 
numbered her friends by the score. 
Besides the doctor, Mrs. Otis left two 
small children. 

> 


Gordon Chemical Company at 


Atlanta. 
Undoubtedly one of the most in- 
teresting and significant of the Cin- 
cinnati exhibits at the Atlanta Ex- 
position is that of the W. J. M. Gor- 


don Chemical Company, the famous 
manufacturers of glycerine, says the 
Cincinnati Times-Stur. The thousands 


and tens of thousands of people who for 
years used nothing but Gordon’s glycer- 
ine are attracted to the Manufacturers’ 
Building, where the glycerine is on ex- 
hibition in tall cylindrical jars containing 
a grade of glycerine that is absolutely 
perfect. Even clearer than the pure crys- 
tal which contains it is the glycerine 
manufactured here in Cincinnati and 
sent to Atlanta to delight the eye of the 
Southerners and astonish all competitors 
and imitators. Mr. Gordon was the first 
manufacturing chemist to produce a com- 
mercial glycerine, and he has been con- 
stantly engaged in the manufacture of 
this article since 1850. For nearly twenty- 
five years the secret of process was in 
his exclusive keeping, but the secret was 
finally out, but to this day all have 
failed to equal in quality the Cincinnati 
product. Not only has Mr. Gordon’s prod- 
uct won for him a medal of honor and 
diploma of merit, awarded by the United 
States Centennial commission in 1876, 
but he was again honored at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. The 
Centennial commission made the award 
for ‘‘ purity in quality, elegance of ap- 
pearance and high specific gravity ’’ over 
an army of competitors. Without doubt 
the Gordon glycerine is the most famous 
glycerine manufactured in the world. 
The thousands of pounds made here in 
Cincinnati have not only been distributed 
throughout this country, but all over the 
civilized world. From a pharmaceutical 
point of view the names of Gordon and 
glycerine are synonymous. By confining 


his attention to this one product he was 
able to produce at a minimum expense 
an almost perfect grade of glycerine. for 
which a great demand rapidly arose, and 





as the demand increased Mr. Gordon kept 
pace until to-day his exhibit at Atlanta 
is the envy of all. The plant of the com- 
pany in this city is one of the most com- 
plete establishments of the kind in the 
world. During recent years the build- 
ings have been enlarged and extended to 
meet the growing demand for the Gordon 
glycerine. From 1867 to 1871 Mr. Gordon 
was burned out three times, which re- 
quired in each instance the entire rebuild- 
ing of his factories. The Gordon com- 
pany, as an evidence of their remarkable 
success, have recently established a wood 
alcohol plant at Round Mountain, Ala., 
where a large factory has been con- 
structed under a separate corporation, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. Mr. 
Gordon is president of the new company 





and E. V. Shackleford secretary and 
general manager. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, December 4.—As the holi- 


days approach, business in all lines ap- 
pears to grow better. For three weeks 
this section has experienced real old 
fashioned winter and fall weather, and 
in consequence those lines affected by it, 
such as clothing, shoes, furnishings, etc., 
have had an unusual boom. Retail 
dealers in the suburbs and country who 
have been buying for immediate wants 
only have found themselves pinched for 
the want of stock, and have sent in their 
orders to Detroit jobbers with a rush, 
making it necessary for most of them to 
work nights to keep up with them. This 
all has had an indirect effect upon the 
drug trade. The direct effect is the in- 
crease of business at the prescription 
counter caused by the aches and pains 
with which the population of Detroit 
appear to have suddenly been seized. 
The large down town stores have already 
made preparations for the holiday dis- 
play, and new goods are to be seen in 
nearly all the windows Later will come 
the evergreen, holly and mistletoe decora- 
tions. 


CHARGED WITH EMBEZZELEMENT. 


A surprise was sprung last week, 
when Arthur W. Bellows, a well-known 
traveling salesman for Parke, Davis & 
Co., was arrested at Hinton, W. Va., on 
the charge of embezzling $1,000 from the 
Wayne County Savings Bank of this 
city. Until a few months ago he con- 
ducted a pharmacy at 264 Jefferson ave- 
nue. He came to Detroit in 1890 and se- 
cured a position with James Vernor, 
druggist, at the corner of Clifford street 
and Woodward avenue. He originally 
came from Glens Falls, N. Y., but had 
worked in several places in the East pre- 
viously. He was employed by Mr. Ver- 
nor for nearly three years and always 
appeared to be honest and straightfor- 
ward. When he applied to Parke, Davis 
& Co. for a position, he was backed up 
by prominent Methodist Church people 
and the firm took him on their recom. 
mendation, knowing very little about 
him. He has never been anything but a 
trusted employee with them since his en- 
gagement. He is alleged to have secured 
the $3,000 in question upon a note pur- 
porting to have been given by A. G. Ship- 
man of New York and indorsed by T. H. 
Hinchman & Sons, wholesale druggists, 
and Henry Haigh. The bank alleges 
that the indorsers’ names were forged. 
He was arraigned on the charge of em- 
bezzlement and pleaded not guilty. At 
first it was alleged that he had madea 
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confession implicating others, but it has 
not materialized. 
A DRUGGIST’S FEUD. 
Dr. J. J. Sweetland is a prominent drug- 
gist at Mottville. Recently a dynamite 
bomb was thrown into his office, which 
exploded, severely injuring Andrew 
Gray. The intention of the dynamiters 
was to kill Dr. Sweetland, but he hap- 
pended to be absent. Later Allan M. 
Thompson was arrested for the crime. 
The incident brings out an interesting 
story concerning the two men. It ap- 
pears that for years there has existed a 
feud between them. Years ago they were 
involved in an insurance suit which cost 
both of them heavily, and since then 
numerous rows and quarrels have taken 
place. Both have been arrested time and 
again for assault and battery on each 
other, and once Thompson was fined for 
striking the doctor over the head with a 
motto. on which was ‘‘God Bless Our 
Home.’’ The entire community has taken 
sides and numerous side rows have taken 
place. The attempt upon his life with 
dyamite was no surprise to those who 
were acquainted with the state of affairs. 


A QUEER SUIT SETTLED. 


Last week the suit brought by Mrs. 
Lottie McAstockard against Steketee & 
Hoedmaker, druggists, at Grand Rap- 
ids, was dismissed. She brought it to 
secure damages, claiming that the drug- 
gists sold liquor to her husband, which 
indirectly resulted in his death. The de- 
fepdants denied having furnished him 
liquor except for medicinal purposes, and 
then only in small quantities. 


All Around the State, 


The drug store of Ed. M. Gay, Alle- 
gan, has been mortgaged for $400. 


E. N. Austin of Standish succeeds D. 
Sullivan of that place in business. 


H. L. Anthony of Sturgis has sold out 
to E. W. Pendleton of the same place. 


N. H. Stanton, Sidnaw, has been suc- 
ceeded in business by William McDon- 
ald. 


Fred Hopkins of Benton Harbor has 
added a line of tobacco and cigars to his 
drug stock. 


Dr. F. N. Turner of Webberville has 
succeeded Turner & Anthony in the 
drug business. 


Hunter & Parks of Plymouth are suc- 
ceeded by Hunter, Chaffee & Chadwick 
of that village. 


The firm of Burnett & Strohm of Union 
have been dissolved and the business will 
be continued by Jacob Strohm. 


E. H. Vedder, the well-known druggist 
of West Bay City, was last week married 
to Miss May Taylor of Essexville. 


The firm of Phelps & Heath of Sauga- 
tuck have been dissolved and the business 
will be continued by D. A. Heath. 


E. G. Bangert of Saginaw, who is go- 
ing South on account of bad health, has 
sold his drug store to Charles L. Grube 
& Co. 

P. E. Hackett of Wolverine has given 
a trust mortgage for $1,909 on his stock 
of drugs, groceries, hardware and saw 
mill. 


Some miscreant recently threw a brick 
through a plate glass window of Moxon’s 
pharmacy, at Mt. Clemens, doing damage 
estimated at $75. 
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O. E. Kewley, druggist, at Bad Ax, 
has placed a large. new showcase in his 
store, manufactured by the Excelsior 
Showcase Works of Quincy, Ill. 


Twenty years ago W. H. Bigelow was 
a druggist at Saginaw, but now he is 
Register of Deeds of Shiawassee County. 
He is at present serving his fourth term. 


T. W. Perkins of the Congress Mfg. 
Company, manufacturers of grocers’ sup- 
plies, has opened a drug store at the cor- 
ner of Twelfth street and Putnam ave- 
nue, Detroit. . 


Frank Nicholson of Webb’s drug store 
at Jackson recently shot an eagle whose 
wings measured 6 feet from tip to tip. 
This species of bird is very rare in this 
section of the country. 


R. J. Sawyer, the enterprising Me- 
nominee druggist, has placed one of the 
largest soda water fountains in the State 
in his store. It is alleged that it is the 
biggest outside of Detroit. 


* Williams, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, 
recently received inquiry for quotations 
on their ‘‘ Dabrook ”* perfumes from Zan- 
zibar, Eastern Africa, through an adver- 
tisement in the AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 


John Meyer of the Meyer pharmacy, 
Mt. Clemens, which is a suburb of De- 
troit, was in the city recently. Mr. 
Meyer keeps a metropolitan drug store, 
which is thoroughly equipped in every 
particular. 

Hall & Nichols, enterprising drug- 
gists, at Benton Harbor, have added a 
confectionery department to their store 
and have employed C. M. Walker to take 
charge of it. Chicago, or ‘‘ Windy City,”’ 
candy goes. 

Hon. H. A. Powell of the Pioneer drug 
store. at Gladstone, is a veteran hunter 
and he can go out and kill a nice fat 
buck or two most any old day when 
others cannot even get a glimpse of the 
animals. 


Druggist J. N. Mead of Escanaba re- 
cently removed his stock and fixtures 
into more commodious quarters. He 
expects to have one of the finest drug 
stores in the upper Peninsula when he 
gets his new fixtures in. 


West Bay City druggists have the rep- 
utation of being the best advertisers of 
any class of business men there. Among 
the most prominent are D. B. Perry, C. P. 
Allen, W. T. Eldridge, H. H. Burdick, 
C. M. LaRue and George C. Ray. 


Dr. W. A Engle is the leading drug- 
gist at Hartford The doctor has a dog, 
which recently took a large sized mouth- 
ful out of the leg of Edward Kennett. 
After several trials Kennett received a 
final judgment of $150 and all costs. 


Elmer D. Prentice, druggist, at Battle 
Creek, was recently united in marriage to 
Miss Bernice Barrett of Richland. About 
500 people witnessed the ceremony. Miss 
Barrett is the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest farmers in Kalamazoo County. 


E. E. Miller opened up one of the finest 
drug stores last week in North Michigan 
at Traverse City All of the fixtures are 
of the newest pattern and of the richest 
design. He has had a long experience at 
the business and success is predicted for 
him. 

Grice & Gray, druggists at Allegan, 
have dissolved partnership. Mr. Grice 
retires. The firm started in business 
there in 1892, the two men purchasing 


the stock of H. M. Dunning, deceased. 
They apparently both made a financial 
success since then. 


Dr. Mitchell was recently closing the 
drug store, at Harrisville, when an ex- 
plosion took place from a kerosene lamp 
in the window. He rushed inside and 
put out the flames with considerable dif- 
ficulty. If it had occurred five minutes 
later the store would bave been gutted. 


H. B. Cate & Co., leading druggists at 
Menominee, recently removed into hand- 
some quarters in the new Phillips Block. 
The fixtures of the store are new and con- 
sist of rich polished cherry. This firm are 
comparatively a new one, having been 
organized in 1894, but since then they 
have gained steadily in popular esteem. 


Among the traveling agents who have 
recently visited Detroit were the follow- 
ing: D. C. Anthony, with A. A. Still- 
well, New York; Mr. Manning, represent- 
ing the Albany Chemical Company ; 
Thomas M. Curtius, representing Stall. 
man & Fulton, New York; A. R. Lewis, 
representing Johnson & Johnson. 


Dr. Samuel D. Pace, a_ prominent 
druggist and physician at Port Huron, 
died last week of pneumonia, aged 60 
years. He practiced medicine until 1869, 
when he was appointed United States 
Consul at Sarnia. He held this position 
until three years ago, when he was re- 
tired, and since then he has been con- 
ducting a pharmacy. He leaves three 
adult daughters. 


It was recently reported in press dis- 
patches that Al Ulrich, a druggist at 
Marion, Ind., came down with a severe 
case of small pox on a Lake Shore 
train, near Three Rivers. After half a 
dozen doctors had consulted a dozen 
or so times, and Ulrich had been fumi- 
gated and sent back to the place he 
came from, it was decided that he was 
suffering from an aggravated case of 
chicken pox. Ulrich was considerably 
disgusted and the passengers were scared 
out of their wits. 


Last week Frank Sweester, druggist, 
at Port Huron, gave a bill of sale to Far- 
rand, Williams & Clark, wholesale drug- 
gists, of Detroit. Some six months ago 
he was obliged to give them a chattel 
mortgage, and the latest move was due 
to bad business conditions. He has been 
in the drug business there for the last 18 
years. Joseph Lohrstorfer has purchased 
the stock of the Detroit firm and will con- 
tinue the business. He has placed a 
new stock in and expects to make a go 
of it. Mr. Sweester occupies a position 
as clerk. 


A meeting of Muskegon druggists was 
recently held in the store of Sibley & Co. 
for the purpose of discussing ways and 
means of stopping the cut rate war which 
has been in progress there for some 
months. They have come to the wise 
conclusion that there is no money in it, 
even if there is a large chunk of satisfac- 
tion in the process. Those present at the 
meeting were: Fred. Brundage, F. G. 
Neumeister, C. S. Koon, I. F. Hopkins 
and W. A. Sibley. An agreement was 
drawn up and every pharmacist in the 
city will be asked to sign it. 


= oe — 
South Carolina Association. 


The annual meeting of the South Car- 


olina Pharmaceutical Association was 
held in Charleston, November 21. The 
attendance of members from various 
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parts of the State was large and con™ 
siderable business was disposed of. The 
following officers were elected to serve 
for the ensuing year: 

President, O. E. Thomas, Columbia; 
first vice-president, C. O. Michaelis, 
Charleston; second vice-president, T. B. 
Henderson, Spartanburg; secretary and 
treasurer, J. O. Barbot, Charleston. 

After the meeting adjourned a colla- 
tion was served and the new officers were 
toasted and a number of impromptu 
speches were made. 


a 
ILLINOIS. 
CuHIcaGo, December 5.--The retail 


druggists of this city say that they will 
in the near future make all the proprie- 
tary remedies consumed by the local 
trade, as they are tired of being under- 
sold by the department stores, and ata 
meeting of a committee of the Ilinois 
Pharmaceutical Association with a com- 
mittee of the Chicago Retail Druggists’ 
Association for the purpose of formulat- 
ing plans, it was decided to start at once 
a co-operative corporation to be known 
as ‘‘ The United States Pharmacal Com- 
pany,’’ with a capital stock of $20,000, 
divided into 20U0 shares of $10 each, the 
incorporators being Emil Thiele, Walter 
M. Sempill, William K. Forsyth and 
Carl 8. N. Halburg. <A prospectus will 
be issued in a few days and subscrip- 
tions to the stock solicited without delay, 
and it is expected that in a very short 
time the company will be ready to begin 
business. 


Charles H. Bayard, the Western repre- 
sentative of I. Calvin Shafer Company, 
Limited, left on the 25th for Detroit and 
New York on a business and pleasure 
trip. Mr. Bayard expects to spend the 
Christmas holidays in the East. 


Frank Mares, the druggist, 2876 Archer 
avenue, is always trying some new 
method of securing new trade and keep- 
ing that already gained. Recently he 
has given a coupon card, upon which 
the amount of the purchase is punched. 
Tooth brushes, tooth wash, perfumes, 
toilet soap, &c., are given when the 
purchases lave amounted to either $2, 
$3 or $5. 


THE FUTURE OF THE DRUG TRADE, 


Corner drug stores in the down town 
district will soon be a thing of the past, 
according to the opinions expressed by J. 
Giles Lewis of Robert Stevenson & Co. 
Property has become so valuable that 
druggists cannot afford to pay the rent 
asked, so it will be taken for other kinds 
of business, and the druggist will re- 
move upstairs and all of his patent medi- 
cine and side lines will disappear, as the 
department and cut rate stores have 
rendered these lines unprofitable, and the 
druggist will be obliged to devote his 
time to the filling of prescriptions only. 


ILLINOIS BOARD OF PHARMACY. 


The Board examined a class of 65 at 
their meeting held in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 12-15. The following passed for reg- 
istered pharmacists : Allan Brown, Will- 
iam H. Brown, Joseph L. Champion, 
Charles J. Grady, John W. Gough, Sol 
Jack Crone, Howard C., Lisle, George L. 
Peck, Henry Shapiro, Arthur W. Stadel- 
mann, G. Lebrecht Tanzer, J. J. Wuerth, 
all of Chicago, and Everett E. Brainerd 
of Elgin ; Benson E. Crum, Normal, and 
J. T. McDill of Sparta. The next meet- 
ing of the Board for organization, ex- 
amination and other business will be held 
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in Room 3, State House, Springfield, 
January 7, 1896, at 9 o’clock a.m. Chi- 
cago meeting February 11, 173 Thirty- 
ninth street, at 9 o’clock a.m. 


STATE BOARD OF PHARMACY AFTER SOME 
OF THE BIG STORES, 


It is stated on the authority of Fred. 
N. Schmidt, a member of the Board of 
Pharmacy of Illinois, that a vigorous 
prosecution will soon be begun against 
all who violate the laws enacted to regu- 
late the practice of pharmacy in this 
State. 

There has been much complaint from 
regularly registered pharmacists against 
the sale of drugs and patent medicines in 
the department stores by others than reg- 
istered or registered assistant pharma- 
cists. Mr. Schmidt, who is the only Chi- 
cago member of the State Board, said : 

*‘ We intend to begin an active prose- 
cution against all offenders. More can 
be done by personal work and solicita- 
tion that will be effective and permanent 
than by jumping in and beginning a 
wholesale prosecution. We shall prose- 
cute not persecute. 

“The law is constantly violated in 
some of the big department stores, while 
in others, I believe, they are conforming 
to the law. Noone except a registered 
pharmacist or registered assistant phar- 
macist can sell drugs or medicines, ex- 
cept an apprentice under the immediate 
supervision of a registered pharmacist.”’ 


Chicago News Notes. 


Morrisson, Plummer & Co. are busy 

preparing a new catalogue, which they 
will issue soon. after the first of the new 
year. 
_ Seabury & Johnson’s office, which is 
in charge of W. H. Hali, has been re- 
moved from the Marine Building on 
Lake street to 208 Randolph street. 


Under the management of Charles A. 
Eichelberger, Carson, Pirie, Scott & 
Co. have begun the manufacture of a 
line of perfumes and toilet preparations, 
which they will place on the market 
about the beginning of the year. 

The action of a Chicago drug clerk in 
asking the Chicago Labor Congress to 
assist in the formation of unions among 
the drug clerks of the city is not taken 
seriously by any one here. The impres- 
sion is that the Congress has been im- 
posed upon. 


The business of the Mexican Vanilla 
Bean Company has been purchased by 
M. W. Horine, J. E. Keigler and C. F. 
Bowey, and the manufacture of flavor- 
ing extracts. crushed fruits, phosphates, 
&c., will be continued by them at 15 East 
Washington street, under the title of 
Horine, Keigler & Co. 


An alumnus of the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy residing in Keokuk, Iowa, has 
written to the AMERICAN DruaaiIsT, ask- 
ing if we have not been misinformed 
about the Chicago College reorganization 
mentioned in our last issue under Illinois 
correspondence. He says that the col- 
lege is operated under the management 
of Chicago druggists, is the property of 
Chicago druggists, and has always been 
strongly opposed to college stock com- 
panies. 


The show rooms and offices of Charles 
F. Kade & Co., manufacturers of drug- 
gists’ store fixtures at 216 Lake street, 
were entered on Thanksgiving Day by 
three boys, who after searching the office 
for money, scattered everything in sight 


on the floor. The young vandals had 
each secured a long corn knife from the 
stock of Trout & Co., hardware dealers, 
in the same building, and with it chipped 
and hacked three beveled plate glass jew- 
elry cases in such a way that they are al- 
most worhtless, besides damaging other 
fixtures. The police have arrested three 
boys in connection with this outrage, and 
articles found on them have been iden- 
tified by Mr. Kade and by the manager 
of Trout & Co. 


After 23 years at 48 Madison street, the 
Gross & Delbridge Company, home- 
opathic pharmacists, have decided to 
move. This change is to be made partly 
owing to a largely increased business 
and because of the opportunity to secure 
a fine corner store at Wabash avenue 
and Washington street. The firm are one 
of the oldest in the city and were estab- 
lished in 1856 at 48 Dearborn street, 
where they remained until the great fire in 
1871. Then for two years the firm were 
located at 619 Wabash avenue, removing 
to 48 Madison street, where they have 
remained for 23 years. The new store, 
which bas floor space of 40 x 40, will be 
fitted in solid mahogany and in keeping 
with the high standard always main- 
tained by this firm. There will be no 
space devoted to either cigars or a soda 
fountain. The basement will be used as 
a laboratory, which will be fitted with 
all the modern appliances known to phar- 
maceutical art. The Gross & Delbridge 
Company expect to open their new store 
about January 15. 


MISSOURI. 


Sr. Louis, December 3.—The Board 
of Trustees and Faculty of the St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy held their 
regular monthly meeting on Tuesday, 
November 19, which turned out to 
be a kind of reunion. President E. P. 
Walsh was there for the first time 
for several months, as he had been 
confined to his house since the first of 
July. Thomas Layton was on hand for 
the first time since his severe accident, 
late in July. W.C. Waldeck had missed 
the last two meetings owing to sickness, 
but was on hand for this one. H. W. 
Scheffer had been out of the city fora 
couple of months. J. E. Hilby had not 
missed a meeting for several years until 
the last. His absence prevented the 
board from once more recording a meet- 
ing with all present. Several of the pro- 
fessors had been sick but were all in at- 
tendance at the meeting. There are three 
members of the board who are never 
absent, Judge Solomon Boehm, whose 
monthly reports are presented with clock 
work regularity and mathematical ac- 
curacy ; Chas. Geitner, who is so punctual 
in all business affairs, and Secretary J. C. 
Falk, who, though sometimes a little late, 
seldom fails to be on hand before the 
meeting really opens. 


THE CLERKS’ BALL. 


Union Club Hall was the scene of a jolly 
and select affair on the evening of Novem- 
ber 26. Drug clerks were out in full force. 
The bad weather so impeded the street 
car service that no one ventured to the 
hall without a carriage. It was almost 
exclusively a full-dress affair, and every- 
thing went off without a hitch. By spe- 
cial request Miss Olga Bredemeyer, the 
talented daughter of the well known 
South Side pharmacist, rendered two 
selections on the piano. Supper was 


served at 12 o’clock, and dancing con- 
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tinued until morning. The affair was a 
financial as well as social success for the 
St. Louis Drug Clerks’ Society. 


A LECTURE ON ALCOHOL. 


Prof. J. M. Good, president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
will deliver a lecture under the auspices 
of the alumni of our College of Pharmacy 
next Wednesday night, December 4. His 
subject will be alcohol. This is his reg- 
ular lecture night at the college, so 
besides the many members of the alumni 
and their friends, who always attend, the 
entire senior class will be present. 


News Notes. 


Leo J. Beale is now located at Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

The Brauch Pharmacy, at Eleventh 
and O’Fallon streets, is for sale. 

Mr. Wilson of the Wolf-Wilson Drug 
Company is to be married shortly to the 
young lady cashier of that firm. 

Theo. Crusius, 801 Manchester Road, 
has just left for a two weeks’ visit to his 
old home, at Souk City, Wis. 

Max Heinrich and William Diesbach 
are taking an inventory of the store at 
Fourteeenth and Clark avenues, 

William Diesbach, Ph.G., came up 
from Texas a few days ago, and will 
spend a week or so in St. Louis before 
starting for his home, in Germany. 

Chas. Lips, Ph.G., for some time city 
salesman for the Daugherty-Crouch Drug 
Company, is now making things boom 
for the J. S. Merrel Drug Company. 

Dr. Minich, the well-known city sales- 
man for the J. S. Merrel Drug Company, 
is now in the house instead of out in the 
weather. 

Announcement has just been made of 
the engagement of the city chemist, Dr. 
William C. Teichman, to a prominent 
society young lady of Chicago. 

It is reported that a new store is soon 
to be opened in the North End by two 
prominent St. Louis drug clerks. The 
store will be one of the finest in the city. 

E. H. Converse, Ph.G., has for the past 
year been over a pretty large portion of 
the United States, looking for a desirable 
location to open a drug store. He has at 
last returned to his old stamping ground, 
and now the corner of Cottage and Taylor 
avenues is soon to have one of the hand- 
somest drug stores in the city. It will 
also be in charge of a young man who 
knows not what the word failure means. 


J. P. Graff has moved his store from 
the old stand on Kossuth avenue out to 
the new building just west of Grand 
avenue. Mr. Graff recently made an- 
other move which had long been antici- 
pated by his many friends. The young 
and charming Miss Whelpley, who has 
been such a favorite at the many druggist 
affairs for the past few years, will now 
share. the sunshine and shadow of life 
with our worthy druggist, J. P. Graff. 


A Large Business in Boxes. 


The National Paper Box Company, 
who have their head office at New Haven, 
report that they are rushed with orders 
and for the past two or three months 
they have been obliged to work day and 
night to get out their productions. 

This company are supplying a large 
number of the wholesale drug manufac- 
turers with boxes, and their trade in this 
direction is increasing weekly. 
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The Nebraska Board. 


The Nebraska Board of Examiners met 
at the Lindell Hotel, at Lincoln, Novem- 
ber 14, at 9 o’clock a.m., all the members 
being present. 

Thirteen persons presented themselves 
for examination, of whom the following 
received an average of 70 per cent. or 
more, and were granted certificates of 
registration: J. E. Lamb, Wahoo; O. E. 
Peterson, Elgin; Charles A. Rydberg, 
Stromesberg; Chas. E. Slocum, Beatrice, 
and Stanley J. Green, Friend. A recess 
was taken, the board meeting at Hotel 
Delone, Omaha, the following day. At 
this meeting a class of 11 were present, 
and of these W. B. Arnold, Omaha; R. 
H. Bellamy, Arapahoe; Wm. C. Hayden, 
Omaha, and D. J. Daniel, Battle Creek, 
were granted certificates of registration. 
The term of Hon. W. D. Haller, presi- 
dent of the board, expires January 1, 
1896. Henry R. Goring of Plattsmouth, 
recently appointed to the vacancy thus 
created, was present and participated in 
the reorganization which then took place, 
with the following results: 

President, M. E. Shults, Beatrice; vice- 
presidents, A. W. Buchheit, Grand Isl- 
and; Henry R. Goring, Plattsmouth; 
secretary, Griff J. Evans, Hastings; treas- 
urer, C. M. Clark, Friend. 

The officers elect will enter upon their 
duties January 1. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Haller, was made the recipient 
of a handsome present by his associates 
as an earnest of their good will and high 
appreciation of his valuable services dur- 
ing the five years he has been a member 
of the board. 

Steps were taken at this meeting to es- 
tablish a laboratory at the capital to be 
used in the examination of applicants for 
registration. Board adjourned to meet 
at the Hotel Lindell, at Lincoln, Wednes- 
day, February 12, 1896. 


_—_o.-——— 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS NOTES. 


James W. Tufts has just shipped a 
large onyx fountain to Cannon & Long- 
mire, Paris, Texas. 


James W. Tufts has just received 
orders for large onyx fountains with 
white and gold tops, from W. R. Coon. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and E. H. Ross, Eu- 
faula, Alabama. 


E. G. Tulledge, Oskosh, Wis., bought 
a large soda fountain from James W. 
Tufts a short time ago, and now he has 
just ordered a new bronze hot fountain 
from Mr. Tufts’ manufactory. 


John Y. MacRae, the well-known Ra- 
leigh, N. C., druggist, has opened a new 
pharmacy in that town, this making the 
third operated under his ownership. The 
new pharmacy is referred to as the most 
unique and attractive place in Raleigh. 
Augustus Bradley is in charge. 


The October number of The Pacific 
Drug Review of Portland, Oregon, an- 
nounces a change of editorship. The 
editorial department of the paper is now 
directed by Robert L. Ball, who is re- 
ferred to asa practical druggist of fifteen 
years’ experience. The Pacific slope 
does not want for good drug journals, 
the AMERICAN DRUGGIST receiving as 
many as five in exchange. 


The Asheville Drug Company has been 
incorported under the general law of the 


State of North Carolina. The amount of 
capital stock is $5,000, divided into shares 
of $10 each, with the privilege of increas- 
ing the capital stock to $25,000. The 
following are among the incorporators of 
the company: W. W. West, R. R. Rawls, 
J. E. Dickerson, J. S Dickey, S. T. Dor- 
sett. R. S. Morgan, J. H. Tucker, F. E. 
Robinson, J. D. Murphy, R. R. Porter, 
J. H. Weaver, C. W. Thornburgb, J. J. 
Yates, J. M. Young and T, J. Perkinson. 


—- ~~ 


John Smith the World Over. 


The well-known name, John Smith, a 
good, strong, and honest English name, 
is sometimes transformed into John 
Smyth, Smythe, and even Smijthe, but 
transformed into other languages it 
seems to climb the ladder of respectabil- 
ity, thus: In Latin it is Johannes 
Smithus, the Italians smooth it off into 
Giovanni Smithi, the Spaniards render it 
Juan Smithus, the Dutchman adopts it 
as Hans Schmidt, the French flatten it 
into Jan Smeets, and the, Russian sneezes 
and barks Jouloff Smittowski. When 
John Smith gets into the tea trade at 
Canton he becomes Jahon Shimmit. If 
heclambers about Mt. Hecla, the Iceland- 
ers say he is Jahne Smitsehn. If he trades 
among the Tuscaroras, he bcomes Tom 
Qa Smitha. In Poland he is known as 
Ivan Schmittiweiski. Should he wander 
among the Welsh mountains, they talk 
of Jihom Schmidd. When he goes to 
Mexico he is booked as Jouth F’Smitr. 
If of classic turn he lingers among Greek 
ruins he turns to ‘Ion Smikton, and in 
Turkey he is utterly disguised as Yoe 
Seef.—Scottish Nights. 


————_~»—_—__ 


Trade Conditions Throughout 
the World. 


. The semi-annual report of Schimmel 
& Co., Leipsic (Fritzsche Bros. & Co., 
New York). contains the following in- 
teresting résumé of the condition of busi- 
ness in different countries. The report 
bears date of October, 1895. It says : 

No events of particular importance 
have occured in our branch of industry 
(Essential oils) since the publication of 
our last report in April of this year. 
Throughout the summer business has 
been unusually brisk, large orders from 
the United States contributing the chief 
impetus to this condition of animation. 
In that country a feeling of confidence 
in the future of trade and industry has 
at length gained the upper hand over 
the pessimistic views formerly prevail- 
ing, and is beginning to manifest itself 
in a strong revival of the demand for 
goods for purposes of current con- 
sumption ; a demand which had long 
been restricted within the narrowest 
possible limits. Several indications point 
to an improvement in the economic con- 
ditions of the Argentine Republic, where 
there has been a decided increase in the 
general prosperity since corn growing for 
export has become an industry of some 
importance. Brazil has passed safely 
through a political crisis, thanks to the 
energetic action of her Government, but 
the violent exchange fluctuations in that 
country continue to be a great obstacle to 
sound trading, and until a certain meas- 
ure of stability has been re established, 
business with Brazil must remain ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. 

The state of affairs in most of the 
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Central American Republics continues 
to render necessary extreme caution in 
business relations. And in Cuba, where 
the chance of success appears now to in- 
cline toward the Spanish Government, 
then again toward the insurrectionists, 
pe economic condition is indeed deplor- 
able. 

Venezuela still continues to suffer from 
the consequences of the last revolution, 
and her statistics of imyzort show a 
marked decrease. 

The presidential message read at the 
recent opening of the Mexican Congress 
depicts the present and prospective eco- 
nomic condition of that Republic in bril- 
liant colors. A large increase is said to 
have taken place, not only in the im- 
ports and exports of the country, but 
also in its home traffic. 

As already mentioned in our last re- 
port, the Chino-Japanese war has not 
exercised any influence upon commercial 
intercourse with either country. The 
European steamship services have not 
suffered the slightest interruption, and 
there has been a complete absence of 
sudden price fluctuations in Chinese and 
Japanese products, although a good many 
speculations had probably been started 
in expectation of such fluctuations. Jap- 
anese industry is developing hand over 
hand. Among the articles which are al- 
ready being manufactured in that coun- 
try on a rather important scale are toilet 
soaps and scents. 

The conditions affecting our industry 
(Essential oils) in the principal European 
countries show no alteration. The Ger- 
man perfumery industry has been thrown 
into a state of excitement in consequence 
of the law abolishing duty free alcohol 
for industrial purposes, which comes into 
force on January 1, 1896. This measure 
owes its enactment solely to financial 
considerations and it will, therefore, be 
very difficult to get it modified. 

In Austria enormous difficulties have 
been thrown into the way of business by 
the formalities of transportation which 
must be gone through, since October 1, 
1895, in forwarding alcoholic prepara- 
tions to Hungary. Unfortunately, the 
hope that these formalities were simply 
based upon statistical requirements, and 
would be abolished after a year's trial 
has not been fulfilled. On the contrary, 
their enaciinent has been declared per. 
manent. 

The exportation of goods to Spain and 
Italy continues to be made difficult by 
unfavorable customs tariffs. The Span- 
ish exchange has again suffered a terri- 
ble fall within the last few months owing 
to the disturbaaces in Cuba. 

There has been a welcome expansion in 
our commercial intercourse with Russia, 
the volume of which surpasses that of 
former years. 

The average climatic conditions which 
have prevailed in Central and Eastern 
Europe during the past half year have 
generally been favorable to the growing 
crops, and particularly so to the develop- 
ment of aromatic plants The crops of 
many important raw materials for our 
trade have been excellent. In Southern 
Europe and the Levant the conditions 
are, however, less favorable. Severe 
frosts in the early part of the year, fol- 
lowed by abnormal heat and drought 
during the summer months, have greatly 
damaged the vegetation and enormously 
diminished the yield of flowers and fruit. 
Hence a large number of important South 
European and Levantine articles show 
an advancing tendency. 
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Wholesale Druggists’ Prices. 


The more important of the changes 
which have occurred during the past 
fortnight in the prices at which retailers 
usually purchase goods in ordinary quan- 
tities are referred to in the following 
paragraphs, together with appropriate 
comment on the conditions influencing 
the change: 

Acid, Citric, has been reduced by the 
manufacturers, and 38c. to 42c. is now 
quoted for crysta's. 

Acid, Tartaric, has advanced a trifle 
owing to the scarcity of argols, and our 
quotation has been advanced 4c. making 
the present range 34c. to 38c. for pow- 
dered. 

Asafetida is in better receipt, and 
values have declined 5c.; 40c. to 45c. 
bring now quoted. 

Bean, Tonka, shows increased firmness 
in the face of unfavorable crop reports, 
and Argos ura has been advanced a point, 
with $2.50 to $2.70 new asked. 

Civette ix now in better supply and 
values have declined materially, the 
present quotation standing at $6.50 to $8, 
as against $9 to $10. 

Glycerin is marked up as a consequence 
of the higher price of crude and 17'éc. to 
20c. is now quoted. 

Oil, Copaiba, has declined a fraction in 
the interval with the range at 90c. to $1. 

Roots.—Ginger, Jamaica, bleached, is 
held at 22c. to 25c. Jalap is easier and 
values have declined to 25c. to 30c. 


Review of the Wholesale Market. 


New York, December 7, 1895. 


It should be understood that the prices quoted in this 


report are strictly those current in the wholesale mar- 
ket, and that higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a wide range of 


er DRUGS. 

Alcohol has not varied in any important 
particular during the past two weeks 
either as regards prices or demand, and 
the indications are that no change of 
consequence is likely to come about for 
some time to come, always, of course, ex- 
cepting the possibility of unusual devel- 
opments in the grain market. We quote 
the range at $2.33 to $2.35 for Grain, 90c. 
for Wood and $1.20 for Alcoholine. 

Balsams generally remain steady at the 
former range of prices, with only minor 
changes in special lines. Copaiba has 
eased off a trifle and sales of strictly high 
grade Para and Maranham have been 
made at 36:., while 32c. to 35c. is quoted 
for best and common Central American, 
respectively. Canada Fir is quoted $2 15 
to $2.25, with ovly a limited demand. 
Peru is quoted steady at $2.40 to $2.50, 
and Tolu is selling fairly at 60c. 

Buchu Leaves have weakened a trifle 
in the interval, though no important 
change is to be noted. Most holders quote 
12c. to 16c. for short and 20c. to 22c. for 
long, as to quality. 

Cacao Butter continues unsettled and 
irregular, with smail sales of Dutch at 
33c. to 331¢¢. 

Caffeine is slightly easier in tone, with 
$6.75 to $7 quoted for prompt delivery. 

Cascara Sagrada continues irregular, 
with old stock held fairly steady at 4c. 
and new at 3c. 

Cassia Buds continue in fair, moderate 
demand, with numerous jobbing sales on 
the basis of 18c. to 181gc. Recent advices 
from ptimary sources indicate the pos- 
sibility of a rising market, 


Chamomile Flowers are meeting with 
better sale in moderate jobbing quanti- 
ties, but prices continue stationary at say 
12c. to 15c. for German and Roman and 
10c, to 12c. for Belgium. 

Coca Leaves. Huanuco, have been in 
good demand during the interval and 
many large sized lots have changed hands 
within the range of 271gc to 30c. Addi- 
tional receipts during the past few days 
have not served tostrengthen the market, 
however, and supplies are offered freely 
at the inside value. Truxillo is less ac- 
tively inquired for, but values are quoted 
fairly steady at 21c. to 22c. 

Cod Liver Oil, Norwegian, is develop- 
ing an undercurrent of strength, which 
may lead to higher prices soon. The 
position of the Oil in this market is an in- 
teresting one, though it is difficult at the 
moment to distinguish clearly between 
the results of the oprrations of speculators 
and legitimate trade demand. Best Lo- 
foden may yet be secured at $50 on spot, 
though offerings are made with some 
reserve. 

Colocynth, Trieste, is higher, prime 
quality being quoted now at 65c. in cases 
and 68c. in smaller quantities. There is 
more activity reported in this article 
abroad than in this market. Spanish con- 
tinues quoted 24c. to 26c., with little busi- 
ness, 

Cubeb Berries continue weak under the 
influence of light demand ; small quanti- 
ties of XX are offered at 1lc., but we 
hear of numerous small sales at a shade 
less, say 10c.; ordinary is quoted at 8c. 

Ergot continues in fair active demand 
though prices are nominally unchanged, 
the previous quotation of 16c. to 17c. for 
German and 19c. to 20c. for Spanish hold- 
ing stil). Powdered is quoted 22c. to 25c., 
as to quality. 

Glycerin bas marked another advance, 
manufacturers now quoting 15c. to 16c. 
for refined in drums and 13c, to 14c. for 
crude. 


Guarana isin better supply and offer- 
ing at 65c., but only small jobbing sales 
are making. 

Juniper Berries are held with some 
show of steadiness at about 1°/c., though 
supplies have been received in liberal 
quantities of late and the demand is slow. 


Laurel Leaves remain at about 3c. 
for fair sized parcels and 33¢c. to 31¢c. 
for small jobbing lots, with, however, 
only a limited demand, 

Menthol, Japanese, continues firm at 
$4.50. a slight advance over our previous 
quotation. Efforts to purchase at prices 
below this have been unsuccessful, as 
stocks here are only fair and holders are 
firm. 

Opium remains practically unchanged 
from the position noted in our last issue. 
The demand for the drug continues light 
and sales have been few and unimportant. 
$1.771¢ to $1.80 still represents the range 
for single cases, though it is difficult in 
some instances to buy at the inside rate. 
Broken packages are held at $1.8217 to 
$1.85. Advices from the Smyrna market 
report a slight decline in values, though 
nothing is offer.d at less than $1.75 to 
arrive here. 

Quinine continues in fair consumptive 
inquiry, and the movement into channels 
of consumption is of average proportions, 
though values remain at the previous 
range of 25c. for German in bulk, and 
271g. to 2914c. for best domestic brands, 
A ripple of excitement was created in 
the Quinine market last week by the an- 
nouncement of the starting up of a new 
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Quinine factory in England, but interest 
in the new factory is now practically 
dead and it is not thought likely that the 
next bark sales will be affected by the 
new consumer, 


Scammony Resin is higher owing to 
scarcity, and $4 appears to represent the 
inside price. 

Senna Leaves of the better grades re- 
main very steady in price and the jobbing 
distribution continues of fair proportions, 
We quote the range at 14c. to 30c. for 
Alexandria and 8c. to 15c. for Tinnivelly, 
as to quality ; prices of the lower grades 
are variable. 

Soap, Castile, has continued in good 
receipt, but prices are well sustained at 
the previous range of 924c. to 9%c. for 
Conti’s white and 5c.to 514c. for mottled. 

Tonka Beans continue firm with $2.50 
quoted steady for Augostura, and other 
grades remain unchanged. 

Vanilla Beans remain in strong posi- 
tion, though the demand at the moment 
is limited to small and unimportant job- 
bing lots. Whole are quoted $6 to $12 
and cut at $5. 

Wax, Japan, continues in moderate 
demand and prices are firm at 6c. to 7c. 


DYESTUFES. 


Cutch shows no important variation 
from previous quotations, but the stronger 
position in Europe and in this market 
gives substantial strength to values. 

Gambier continues held at 41{c. to 4!4e. 
from store. Holders are offering sup- 
plies with some reserve. 

Sumac continues weak and slow of sale, 
with Sicily offering at $50 from store and 
$49 to arrive. 


CHEMICALS. 


Alum remains in good position, with 
prices well maintained at $1.55 for lump 
and $1.75 for ground. 

Arsenic continues in light supply and 
prices have advanced a trifle over pre- 
vious quotations, spot stock now com- 
manding 414c. to 4c. 

Borax continues well sustained at the 
recent advance to 6c. to 614c. for refined 
in barrels ; sales of concentrated are re- 
ported at 53¢c. 

Blue Vitriol remains 4c. to 414c. as to 
quantity and is selling very fairly. 

Brimstone, Crude, for future shipment 
continues easy at $1 .75 to $14.871¢ for 
unmixed seconds and _ corresponding 
prices for thirds. From store 17%c. is 
asked. 

Bleaching Powder (Chlorinated Lime) is 
closely distributed upon arrival and spot 
supplies continue light. Prices are very 
firm at 1%c. to 2c. for English, 1.70c. to 
1.80c. for Continental and 1.75c. to 1.85c. 
for extra quantity German. 

Chlorate Potash, Crystals, is firm on 
the spot, with 91,c. apparently the inside 
price for round lots, 9!4c. to 91c. as to 
brand and quantity generally asked. 

Cyanide Potash has been advanced by 
the manufacturers to meet a correspond- 
ing advance in the foreign market, Makes 
that were formerly at 45c. are now 
quoted at 47c , and others are correspond- 
ingly higher. 

Nitrate Soda continues steady at $1.8214 
to $1.8714 for spot and early delivery, and 
$1.75 upward for future shipment. 

Prussiate Potash, Yellow, is in some- 
what better supply on the spot and may 
be secured at 2014c. to 21c., both foreign 
and domestic brands are offered at 20c. 
for delivery next year. 














